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FOOD 

IS  VITAL  TO  VICTORY 

In  war,  food  ranks  right  along  with  needs  are  fresh  in  mind  is  the  time  to 
guns  and  tanks,  planes  and  ships.  It  determine  your  requirements  for  next 
is  this  industry 's  obligation  to  conserve  season  and  to  place  your  orders.  Your 
the  necessary  food  to  assure  Victory —  machinery  and  supply  houses  must 
FOOD  to  sustain  our  fighting  forces,  know  in  advance  to  arrange  pro- 
our  allies,  our  war  workers  and  to  duction  schedules  to  keep  your  plant 
build  back  starving  occupied  coun-  at  full  production  capacity.  Your 


tries  freed.  Be  sure 


your  plant  is  kept 
ready  for  maximum 
production.  RIGHT 


NOW  when  weak¬ 
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help  them  to  help 
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•  In  music,  in  painting,  in  science  and  industry  there  is 
always  one  that  stands  out.  One  that  has  more  originality, 
///ore  talent,  ///ore  capacity  to  work  and  plan,  /nore  ability 
to  dream  — and  turn  dreams  into  reality. 

Those  who  lead  are  admired,  talked  about,  critici2ed 
—often  misjudged.  They  command  the  scene  because  of 
what  they  have  accomplished.  But  the  position  out  in 
front  can  be  kept  only  as  it  is  deserved. 

Yesterday’s  laurels  have  to  be  earned  again 
—  today,  tomorrow,  every  day. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  famous  products  as 
it  is  of  famous  pianists,  artists,  and  writers. 

Diamond  Crystal  Alberger  Process  Salt  has  ^ 

earned  its  resi 


cause  its  users  have  learned  for  ther/iselves,  through  years 
of  satisfactory  experience,  that  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  can 
be  relied  on  for  its  quality,  purity,  uniformity,  cleanliness, 
and  true  salt  flavor,  absolutely  without  question. 

Diamond  Crystal  has  only  one  standard— the  highest. 
And  only  Diamond  Crystal  is  made  by  the  exclusive 
Alberger  Process  to  meet  that  standard. 

NEED  HELP?  HERE  IT  IS! 

If  you  have  any  salt  problems— bottlenecks 
—questions  about  grade  or  grain  size— or 
any  food -processing  worries  that  expert  salt 
knowledge  might  clear  up,  write  to  our  Tech¬ 
nical  Director,  Dept.  D-21,  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 


ipected  place  in  industry  be- 


FLAKE 

SALT 
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One  of  a  series  of  posters  reproduced 
to  help  Conners  win  the  war.  FREE!  Send 
for  poster-size  reprints  for  your  plant. 
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EDITORIALS 


CO-OPERATION  PAYS  BEST — It  is  beginning 
to  dawn,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  upon  all 
who  have  been  battling  OPA  and  other  Wash¬ 
ington  control  agencies,  that  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
produces  quicker  and  better  results,  especially  if  such 
efforts  are  backed  up  with  authoritative  persons  and 
statements,  and  not  just  mere  complaints.  Put  your¬ 
self  in  the  place  of  these  bedeviled  gentlemen  trying 
to  do  a  good  job,  but  harassed  by  the  thousands  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  all  quarters — for  remember  every  other 
industry  and  individual  had  that  privilege  and  em¬ 
ployed  it — and  even  admitting  that  every  one  of  them 
was  well  intended  and  sincerely  believed  in,  and  you 
will  not  wonder  that  they  were  not  able  to  render  quick 
decisions,  and  were  often  forced  to  actions  which  were 
not  as  carefully  figured  out  as  they  would  like  to  have 
done.  What  might  have  benefitted  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  might  have  been  a  hardship  upon  a  dozen  other  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  a  huge  task  to  administer  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  foods  in  such  an  equable  manner  as  to  do  all 
good,  and  no  one  harm. 

They  are  doing  better  now  as  you  all  know.  Not  as 
promptly,  and  possibly  not  as  fully  as  you  would  like, 
but  there  is  evident  a  spirit  of  co-operation  on  their 
part  that  ought  to  be  met  with  like  co-operation  from 
all  claimants. 

An  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  special 
article  in  this  issue,  showing  how  the  New  York  State 
canners  succeeded  in  getting  relief  from  the  armed 
foi  .  es,  to  save  the  State’s  food  crops.  Approached  in 
tb>T  manner,  and  backed  up  with  similar  authority  and 
as.  .ranee,  the  Government  and  its  men  will  be  found 
re  •  lonable,  yes,  more,  for  they  are  anxious  to  help  and 
ut<  rly  disinclined  to  hinder.  The  New  York  State 
Cl  ners  Association  deserves  an  orchid  for  setting  a 
g(  '!  example,  not  alone  for  ways  to  get  needed  help, 
bi  as  laying  the  foundation  for  all  appeals  for  help 
of  ny  kind.  This  should  prove  very  serviceable  to  all 
tl;  ^e  committees  of  canners  who  are  now  getting  busy 
01.  i)lans  to  lay  before  the  various  authorities  ways  and 
nv  .ins  of  insuring  maximum  food  production  for  1944. 


To  our  way  of  thinking,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  appeals 
to  Congress,  with  all  the  inevitable  delays,  discussions 
and  laws  or  rulings  that  will  have  too  much  politics  in 
them  and  not  enough  practical  sense,  if  anything  is 
gotten  out  of  them  before  next  Fall. 

A  THOUGHT — There  are  so  many  canned  foods 
being  held  up  on  shipment,  because  questions  on  the 
ceilings  cannot,  seemingly,  be  arrived  at,  that  we  can’t 
help  but  wonder  if  it  is  not  possible  to  call  in  expert 
accountants  familiar  with  canned  foods  and  similar 
lines — and  there  are  a  number  such — and  have  them 
ascertain  the  average  costs  on  each  item,  and  item  for 
item,  based  upon  item  for  item,  including  the  raw 
produce  prices,  rates  of  wages,  etc.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  uniform  cost  for  all  canneries  in  all  regions, 
but  there  is  such  a  basic  cost  applicable  everywhere, 
and  to  which  will  have  to  be  added  the  difference  in 
these  prime  costs,  or  in  other  words,  a  price  in  each 
State,  if  you  choose.  With  the  basic  the  added  costs 
would  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the  goods  released, 
after  adding  a  certain  percentage  of  profit.  These  ex¬ 
pert  accountants  now  have  the  figures  for  cans,  cases, 
coal  and  all  those  things  which  are  used  in  every  can¬ 
nery,  whether  large  or  small,  and  there  will  not  be  so 
much  of  a  difference  in  the  overhead  as  is  generally 
feared. 

What  brings  us  to  this  expression  is  that  there  must 
be  a  basic  cost  to  every  item  of  canned  or  other  pre¬ 
served  food  and,  aside  from  a  difference  in  freight  or 
hauling,  that  cost  must  be  relatively  the  same  every¬ 
where.  With  that  as  a  working  basis,  the  other  costs 
could  be  added  without  delay,  and  the  price  announced. 
This  would  leave  out  entirely  all  subsidies,  for  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  consuming  public  cannot,  or  will  not 
pay  the  price  the  foods  cost  plus  a  fair  profit  to  the 
producers.  The  employment  of  the  experts  would  rid 
the  problem  of  selfish  interests,  and  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  can  companies,  with  their  branches  every¬ 
where,  and  in  full  touch  with  this  cost  in  all  sections, 
could  and  would  check  for  correctness  in  a  moment. 
The  highest  cost  of  the  most  inefficient  could  not  be 
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taken,  any  more  than  the  lowest  cost  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  but  that  is  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  for 
these  experts.  The  thing  we  seek  is  a  satisfactory, 
quick  method  of  release,  where  the  goods  may  be  re¬ 
leased  and  passed  into  consumer  channels. 

There  is  an  example  right  now  confronting  the 
sauerkraut  packers.  They  are  busy  cutting  kraut  right 
now  and  soon  will  be  ready  to  ship,  but  they  have  not 
been  told  their  ceiling.  This  is  a  comparatively  com¬ 
pact  industry,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  arrive  at 
costs,  add  the  raw  product,  and  the  increased  labor 
charge,  and  some  profit,  and  let  shipments  begin.  The 
distributors  will  be  held  in  check  through  competition, 
and  the  retailers  will  have  the  chains  to  keep  them  in 
line.  We  do  not  believe  this  absence  of  ceilings  would 
harm  the  drive  to  hold  off  inflation,  a  job  which  every¬ 
one  knows  must  be  done,  and  is  willing  to  do  his  part 
in  that  home  battle.  Considering  all  items  of  processed 
foods,  it  would  certainly  end  a  lot  of  quibling  and  make 
everyone  feel  easier.  Some  would  make  better  or 
larger  profits  than  others?  Of  course,  that  is  an  always 
present  condition,  and  the  reward  of  efficiency. 

YOUR  BROKER — In  its  News  Letter  of  September 
18th,  The  National  Food  Brokers  Association  quotes  a 
Principal  as  saying  in  answer  to  a  question : 

(His  reply  was  very  prompt.)  “Your  action  against 
questionable  practices  and  your  attitude  toward  buying 
brokers  is  the  biggest  kind  of  help  to  us.  We  select  a 
broker  to  be  a  part  of  us,  to  know  as  much  as  we  do 


about  our  merchandise  and  so  be  a  kind  of  right  arn 
to  buyers  in  that  respect.  We  cannot  get  that  kind  r  i’ 
representation  from  a  broker  also  engaged  in  spec  ■- 
lative  activities — he  does  only  a  partial  job  as  a  broke.’. 
Nor  can  we  always  be  sure  of  his  activities  by  the  terai 
‘broker’  alone  under  which  most  of  them  operate.’’ 

SOME  RULINGS— 

SEPTEMBER  1  STOCKS  OF  DRY  BEANS  AND 
DRY  PEAS.  The  BAE  reports  a  survey  of  stocks  of 
dry  beans  and  dry  peas  on  farms  and  in  usual  com¬ 
mercial  storage  places  in  or  near  producing  areas  indi¬ 
cates  that  on  September  1,  1943,  there  were  about 
265,000  bags  (uncleaned)  of  dry  beans  on  farms  and 
1,883,000  bags  (cleaned)  in  commercial  storage.  Com¬ 
parable  figures  for  September  1,  1942,  are  540,000  bags 
on  farms  and  2,909,000  bags  in  commercial  storage. 
Dry  pea  stocks  on  September  1,  1943,  were  6,000  bags 
on  farms  and  322,000  bags  in  commercial  storage,  com¬ 
pared  with  52,000  and  122,000  bags,  respectively,  a 
year  earlier.  (626-44). 

ONION  ORDER  AMENDED  BY  WFA.  Producers 
and  shippers  in  the  12  States  where  onion  shipments 
are  controlled  under  a  permit  program  will  be  allowed 
under  an  amendment  to  Food  Distribution  Order  77, 
effective  September  23,  to  move  their  onions  into  any 
type  of  storage  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  without  ob¬ 
taining  a  permit,  if  they  did  so  last  year.  (628-44). 


AN  “A  ”  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
FOOD  PRODUCTION 

The  War  Food  Administration  Sep¬ 
tember  18  announced  an  Agricultural 
Achievement  award  for  counties  in  which 
farmers  have  achieved  exceptional  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  seasonal  food  processors 
with  outstanding  production  records. 

Representatives  of  the  armed  services 
will  participate  in  the  “A”  presentation 
ceremonies,  signalizing  recognition  of 
the  part  food  production  plays  in  the 
war.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
farm-county  awards  will  be  made  in 
November.  The  awards  to  seasonal  food 
processing  plants  will  be  made  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

“Food  is  a  decisive  weapon  of  war,” 
President  Roosevelt  said  in  a  message 
designed  to  accompany  presentation  of 
the  “A”  awards.  “Victory  depends  as 
much  on  our  ability  to  produce  food  as  on 
our  ability  to  manufacture  guns,  planes 
and  ships.  Our  army  of  farmers  and 
processors  are  fighting  an  important  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  food  front.  Working  diligently 
and  skillfully,  they  are  speeding  this 
nation  and  our  Allies  to  victory.” 


State  Agricultural  War  Boards  are 
being  asked  to  nominate  outstanding 
counties.  Regional  Directors  and  Com¬ 
modity  Branches  of  the  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion  Administration  will  nominate  sea¬ 
sonal  processing  plants  for  the  award, 
and  final  selections  will  be  made  by  the 
War  Food  Administration. 

The  award  to  seasonal  food  processors 
will  recognize  excellent  performance  of 
food  processors  who  do  not  operate  on  a 
year-round  schedule,  but  who  neverthe¬ 
less  are  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  victory.  To  qualify  for  the  award, 
seasonal  food  processors  must  meet 
rigidly  high  standards  similar  to  those 
required  of  plants  qualifying  for  the 
Army-Navy  “E”  award. 

In  making  Agricultural  Achievement 
“A”  awards  to  seasonal  food  processing 
plants,  the  War  Food  Administration 
will  consider  first  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  production  in  the  light  of  available 
facilities.  Other  major  factors  will  be 
ingenuity  and  co-operation  with  the 
Government  in  developing  and  producing 
war  food  products;  co-operation  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  various  food 


purchase  programs;  effective  manage¬ 
ment;  ability  to  overcome  production  ob¬ 
stacles  ;  satisfactory  management-labor 
relations,  including  the  avoidance  of 
work  stoppages;  training  additional  la¬ 
bor  forces;  low  absentee  records;  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  and  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion. 

The  same  plant  cannot  be  awarded 
both  the  Army-Navy  “E”  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Achievement  “A,”  but  a  single 
company  operating  separate  plants  may 
be  awarded  the  “A”  for  one  plant  ai  d 
the  “E”  for  another,  depending  upon  t)  e 
schedule  of  operations.  The  Army-Na'  y 
Board  for  Production  Awards  has  rul  d 
that  only  year-round  operators  are  e  - 
gible  for  the  “E”. 

The  “A”  award  flag  shows  a  blue  V 
surrounded  by  a  white  wreath  compo:^'  1 
of  a  head  of  grain  and  half  a  gear  whe.  1, 
symbolic  of  farm  and  food  plant  pi  - 
duction,  all  on  a  green  field  symbolic  f 
agriculture.  A  white  star  indicates  t'  e 
first  season’s  award  and  others  may  *  e 
added  as  earned. 
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V/ATCHING  WASHINGTON 


A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


MPR-306  AMENDED 

[AMDT  No.  16,  Sept.  17,  1943] 

The  regulation  under  which  canners 
determine  their  maximum  prices  for 
packs  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
amended  September  17  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  five  respects  to 
meet  as  many  specific  problems  which 
had  arisen  under  the  regulation. 

Amendment  No.  16  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  306  (Certain  Packed 
Food  Products),  effective  September  17, 
1943,  makes  these  changes: 

FIG  PRICES 

(1)  Acting  under  a  directive  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  OPA 
authorized  canners  of  Kadota  and  other 
figs  to  pay  up  to  $125  a  ton  on  Kadota 
figs  and  $15  a  ton  above  1942  prices  on 
others.  (These  maximum  prices  are  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  formula  basis.)  The  fig¬ 
ures  reflect  raw  material  price  levels  an¬ 
nounced  some  time  ago  by  War  Food 
Administration.  Since  they  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  last  year’s  prices,  there 
will  be  an  increase  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  of  approximately  one  cent  on  a 
No.  2  can. 

CATSUP  PRICES 

(2)  Canners  of  catsup  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  authorized  to  use  a  factor 
of  6.9,  rather  than  6.5,  as  a  multiplier 
of  theii-  maximum  prices  for  14-ounce 
bottles  when  pricing  No.  10  cans  for 
sales  to  Government  procurement  agen¬ 
cies.  The  lower  factor  did  not  allow  a 
sufficient  spread  in  the  two  Middle  West¬ 
ern  rates  on  comparison  with  the  14- 
ounci  bottles.  The  Armed  Forces  find 
the  No.  10  can  a  desirable  size.  Since 
the  i'-  eking  of  catsup  in  tin  is  restricted 
to  ti  amount  required  by  Government 
proc!.,  ment  agencies  only,  there  is  no 
effec'  .  n  the  cost  of  living. 

DISCOUNTS 

(•  OPA  remedies  an  omission  from 
the  vulation  of  a  provision  requiring 
mail  nance  of  usual  discounts  between 
civi’  buyers  and  sellers. 

OAHO  WAGE  INCREASE 

APPROVED 

(  The  State  of  Idaho  is  added  to  the 
list  those  States  where  cannery  wage 
•nc)  e.s  approved  by  OES  entitle  can- 
net  .  add  a  mark-up  to  their  maximum 
Pi'i  to  meet  the  added  labor  costs.  lu¬ 
cre;  at  the  canner  level  will  again  be 
pas  along  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
var,  with  the  item  packed. 


MARYLAND  SPINACH 

(5)  OPA  established  maximum  prices 
for  spinach  canned  in  Maryland  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  procurement  agencies  at  levels 
which  reflect  a  processor’s  purchasing 
price  of  $90  a  ton  for  the  fresh  vege¬ 
table.  This  was  done  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  last  spring  between 
the  Maryland  packers,  on  one  hand,  and 
OPA  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  on  the  other,  and  is  restricted  to 
canned  spinach  packed  prior  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  amendment  and  con¬ 
fined  to  sales  to  Government  procurement 
agencies. 

These  maximum  prices  are: 

Grade  No.  2  Can  No.  2%  Can  No.  10  Can 

A  or  Fancy .  $1.38  $1.70  $6.24 

C  or  Standard....  1.28  1.67  5.86 

Below  Standard....  1.14  1.47  5.25 

Since  all  of  the  spinach  priced  under 
this  provision  goes  to  Government  pro¬ 
curement  agencies,  there  is  no  effect  on 
the  cost  of  living.  OPA-T-1227 


SALMON  INDUSTRY  WANTS 
'44  PLANS 

Representatives  of  the  Alaska  salmon 
canning  industry  have  requested  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Fisheries  Harold  L.  Ickes  to 
begin  plans  at  once  for  a  resumption 
next  year  of  the  concentration  plan  un¬ 
der  which  the  industry  is  successfully 
operating  this  season. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Deputy  Co¬ 
ordinator,  reported  Sept.  20  to  Co-ordi¬ 
nator  Ickes  that  at  a  meeting  of  salmon 
canners,  together  with  representatives  of 
both  fishermen  and  cannery  workers,  it 
was  voted  to  request  the  Co-ordinator  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  work  out  plans 
for  the  .season  of  1944. 

Mr.  Ickes  has  agreed  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  and  it  will  begin 
its  work  as  far  in  advance  of  next  year’s 
operations  as  possible. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  reported  that  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  felt  that  the  concen¬ 
tration  plan  had  worked  out  well  and 
that  a  similar  arrangement  would  again 
be  necessary  if  the  manpower  and  ma¬ 
terials  situations  in  Alaska  continues 
tense  due  to  war  conditions. 

The  Alaska  salmon  canning  industry 
is  the  Territory’s  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  and  employer  of  labor. 
Decidedly  seasonal,  the  industry  must 
import  the  majority  of  its  labor,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  equipment.  With  limited 
supplies  of  labor  and  equipment  avail¬ 
able,  due  to  the  war,  it  became  necessary 


to  institute  the  Concentration  Plan  un¬ 
der  which  the  industry  centered  its  oper¬ 
ations  in  its  most  efficient  plants,  and 
which  provided  for  a  sort  of  rationing  of 
transportation,  floating  equipment,  and 
labor  among  the  various  producers. 

“Without  the  concentration  plan,”  Dr. 
Gabrielson  told  Mr.  Ickes,  “the  industry 
would  have  become  involved  in  ruinous 
competition  for  labor,  transportation 
space  and  equipment.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  industry  was  able  to  produce  more 
canned  salmon  by  operating  fewer  plants 
with  much  less  labor  and  less  equipment 
than  would  have  been  used  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

“Neither  the  industry  nor  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  continue  such  controlled 
operations  any  longer  than  necessary, 
but  as  long  as  such  controls  are  required, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  can  work 
smoothly  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
both  industry  and  labor.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  job  that  has  been  done 
this  season,”  Dr.  Gabrielson  said. 

OWI-251It 

PRICES  FOR  ALASKA  CONSUMED 
SALMON 

[MPR-265,  Arndt.  3,  Sept.  20,  1943] 

To  aid  the  Government  in  its  purchase 
of  10,000  cases  of  Alaskan  canned  salmon 
for  consumption  in  that  Territory,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  re¬ 
vised  its  regulation  controlling  prices  on 
sales  by  canners  of  salmon. 

Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  265 
(Sales  by  Canners  of  Salmon)  originally 
set  a  ceiling  price  for  salmon  canned  and 
consumed  in  Alaska  at  a  base  price  less 
50  cents  per  case  of  48  one-pound  cans. 
The  50  cents  was  the  average  cost  of  war 
risk  insurance  and  transportation  costs 
from  Alaska  to  Seattle,  nearest  United 
States  port  of  entry,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  all  districts  in  Alaska  where  sal¬ 
mon  is  canned. 

The  canners  whom  the  Government 
has  asked  to  set  aside  10,000  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  are  all  located  in  Ketchikan.  The 
transportation  from  Ketchikan  to  Seattle, 
including  handling  costs,  is  about  23 
cents  a  case.  Hence,  the  canners  con¬ 
tended,  they  would  get  27  cents  less  a 
case  than  they  should  on  sale  of  the 
10,000  cases.  They  proposed  that  the 
Government  take  title  in  Seattle. 

Amendment  No.  3  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  265  provides  that  the  dif¬ 
ferential  between  sales  for  consumption 
in  Alaska  and  sales  in  Seattle  be  changed 
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to  the  established  maximum  prices 
minus  the  actual  costs,  including  war- 
risk  insurance,  to  ship  it  by  water  from 
the  shipping  point  nearest  the  canner  in 
Alaska  to  Seattle. 

The  amendment  became  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1943. 

SALMON  PACKERS  ANSWER 
COMPLAINT 

Answering  a  complaint  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Columbia 
River  Packers  Association,  Astoria, 
Ore.,  engaged  in  packing,  canning  and 
distributing  seafood  products,  denies  it 
has  violated  the  brokerage  section  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  complaint  charged  that  the  re¬ 
spondent  pays  unlawful  brokerage  fees 
to  certain  buyers  of  its  seafood  products, 
who  purchase  on  their  own  account  for 
resale.  Some  of  these  purchasers,  the 
complaint  alleged,  incorrectly  designate 
themselves  as  brokers. 

Some  of  the  respondent’s  sales,  the 
answer  avers,  are  made  through  food 
brokers  who  are  compensated  for  the 
services  they  render,  others  are  made 
direct  to  the  buyers  who  are  not  paid 
brokerage  or  other  commission  on  their 
purchases,  and  both  methods  of  sale  are 
legitimate. 

The  answer  states  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  far  distant  from  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  home  office  at  Astoria,  its 
brokers  are  required  to  be  responsible 
for  credit  risks,  to  pay  for  products 
shipped  to  them  and  to  perform  other 
services.  The  answer  avers  that,  if  the 
complaint  contends  that  such  method  of 
handling  business  in  remote  areas  consti¬ 
tutes  a  sale  to  the  broker,  the  respondent 
denies  that  such  was  the  intent  of  either 
the  respondent  or  the  broker,  and  alleges 
that  its  food  brokers  are  recognized  as 
such  in  their  respective  localities.  It  is 
possible,  the  answer  continues,  that  some 
of  the  respondent’s  business  may  have 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  of  which  it 
had  no  knowledge,  but  to  the  best  of  its 
belief  its  brokers  are  not  purchasers  of 
its  merchandise  but  are  its  agents. 

The  complaint  listed  the  names  of  ten 
firms  who  allegedly  purchased  seafood 
products  from  the  respondent  on  their 
own  accounts  for  resale  and  accepted 
brokerage  on  such  purchases.  The 
answer  contends  that  these  firms  are 
food  brokers  who  represent  the  respon¬ 
dent  in  their  several  localities  and  that 
any  compensation  paid  to  them  was  not 
illegal  and  was  for  services  rendered. 

Hearings  will  be  held  in  due  course. 

PRICES  SET  FOR  CRAPES  FOR 
PROCESSING 

Maximum  prices  for  grapes  sold  for 
commercial  processing  into  jams,  jellies, 
grape  juice  and  wines  were  established 
September  22  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  levels  which  represented 
a  substantial  increase  over  1942,  but 
which  are  substantially  below  going 
prices  for  these  grapes. 


Since  jams,  jellies  and  grape  juice  are 
sold  under  fixed  mark-up  at  retail  and 
wholesale,  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  grapes  in  these  commodities  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  pack  involved.  OPA  pre¬ 
viously  had  announced  that  wine  prices 
would  not  be  increased. 

The  maximum  prices  listed  in  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  2  to  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  425  (Fresh  Fruits,  Berries  and 
Vegetables  for  Processing)  were  set  at 
levels  recommended  by  the  war  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  amendment  became 
effective  September  24,  1943. 

Maximum  prices  for  Concord  grapes 
sold  for  processing  are  $85  a  ton  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  $75  in 
Michigan  and  $45  in  Washington.  (The 
definition  of  Concords  includes,  besides 
the  Concords  themselves.  Cottages, 
Eatons,  Hartfords,  Hickses,  Rockwoods, 
Iveses  and  Wordens.) 

Maximum  prices  for  California  juice 
grapes  for  processing  are  $1.40  per  36- 
pound  lug  box,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point, 
and  4  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point,  in  any  container  other  than  a  36- 
pound  lug  box.  Sales  on  a  delivered 
basis  can  not  be  made  for  any  more  than 
the  f.  o.  b.  price  plus  actual  transporta¬ 
tion  and  protective  service  costs. 

(California  juice  grapes  include  Ali- 
cantes,  Aramons,  Barberones,  Burgers, 
Burgundys,  Carignanes,  Chiantis,  Cin- 
sauts.  Oreganos,  Grenaches,  Juice  Ma¬ 
lagas,  Malvoisies,  Mataros,  Missions, 
Muscats,  Petites  Bouschets,  Petites 
Sirahs,  Valdepenas,  Zinfandels.) 

The  ceiling  on  the  California  juice 
grapes  apply  only  on  sales  to  processors 
outside  of  the  State.  Most  of  those  sold 
in  California  are  bought  by  wineries  and 
the  previous  OPA  announcement  that  no 
increase  will  be  allowed  in  domestic  wine 
prices  will  serve  as  a  control  within  the 
State.  OPA-S18A 

ADJUSTABLE  PRICING  FOR 
DRIED  FRUITS 

[MPR-227,  Arndt.  4,  Sept.  15,  1943] 

While  new  maximum  prices  are  being 
set  for  the  1943  crop  of  dried  fruits,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  au¬ 
thorized  packers  to  sell  and  make  de¬ 
livery  of  that  crop  subject  to  prices  to 
be  established  for  such  sales. 

New  maximum  prices,  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  OPA,  will  reflect  in¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  production.  How¬ 
ever,  until  they  are  issued,  packers  and 
buyers  may  agree  on  prices  which  must 
conform  with  the  new  prices  to  be  set. 

Meanwhile,  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  227  (Dried  Fruits)  remains  in 
effect  with  the  addition  of  Amendment 
4,  which  contains  the  standard  adjustable 
pricing  provision.  Authorization  of  de¬ 
livery  of  this  year’s  crop  of  dried  fruits 
at  adjusted  prices  is  given  in  Order  No. 
1  to  MPR  227. 

Amendment  4  and  Order  No.  1  became 
effective  September  21,  1943. 


GOVERNMENT  TO  RELEASE 
IDLE  MACHINERY 

A  comprehensive  program  for  redis¬ 
tribution  to  essential  uses  of  upwards  of 
an  estimated  billion  dollars  worth  of  used 
or  idle  machinery  and  equipment,  much 
of  it  now  owned  by  the  Government,  has 
been  announced  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  huge  “brokerage-without-fee” 
business,  organized  by  WPB’s  Redistri¬ 
bution  Division,  is  to  be  a  decentralized 
operation,  conducted  by  the  staffs  of 
WPB  Regional  Offices.  An  innovation  to 
be  introduced  by  the  program  will  be 
negotiated  sales,  under  OPA  price  regu¬ 
lations,  of  government-owned  equipment. 
Such  sales  will  be  made  to  ultimate  users 
certified  by  WPB  to  be  eligible  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Sales  of  Government  property  to 
dealers  will  continue  to  be  made  on  the 
customary  bid  basis. 

Inventories  of  more  than  55,000  types 
of  machinery  and  equipment,  available 
for  purchase  by  anyone  who  qualifies  un¬ 
der  existing  regulations  applying  to  used 
or  idle  production  equipment,  will  be 
filed  in  WPB  Regional  Offices.  These 
inventories  are  being  compiled  from  re¬ 
ports  from  used  equipment  dealers, 
voluntary  listings  by  user-holders,  the 
War  Department,  Treasury  Procurement 
Division,  Defense  Plant  Corporation  and 
other  Government  agencies.  In  all,  some 
ten  million  pieces  are  expected  to  be 
listed,  ranging  from  WPA  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  to  industrial  boilers  and  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment  rendered  idle  by  pro¬ 
gram  changes. 

Redistribution  officials  point  out  that 
the  entire  program  is  built  around  nor¬ 
mal  methods  of  doing  business  through 
customary  trade  channels.  Its  purpose, 
they  say,  is  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
needing  equipment  immediately  and  at 
the  same  time  to  conserve  the  materials, 
manpower  and  facilities  that  would  be 
required  to  fill  these  needs  with  new 
machinery. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  successful,  the 
program  is  expected  to  hold  down  the 
size  of  the  post-war  problem  of  liquida¬ 
tion  and  absorption.  WPB-42U5 

WAXED  PAPER  USE  RESTRICTED 

The  manufacture  or  use  of  waxed 
paper  for  the  commercial  packaging  of 
several  products  was  prohibited  by  the 
War  Production  Board  September  22  un¬ 
der  General  Conservation  Oi’der  M-351. 
In  addition,  conservation  restrictions  are 
established  on  the  type  and  weight  of 
paper  and  amount  of  wax  in  connection 
with  certain  usages  of  waxed  papt-s 
which  are  restricted  but  not  completely 
prohibited. 

Among  the  prohibited  uses  are  double 
wrapping  of  bread,  except  crackers  a.  d 
biscuits;  cereals,  sugar  and  salt;  butt*r 
and  oleomargarine,  as  carton  overwran- 
ping;  and  candy,  soap  and  chewing  gum. 
Bottles  and  canned  foods  may  not  I'e 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  either  with  sin¬ 
gle  or  laminated  sheets,  under  the  order. 
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SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  HELP  SAVE  FOODS 


New  York  State  Canners  Solve  the  Manpower  Situation 

Mr.  Bruce  R.  Mann,  of  the  staff  of  The  Rochester  Times-Union,  describes  the 
results  of  combined  State,  Government  and  the  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners  Inc.,  in  saving  the  food  crops.  As  food  will  win  the  war  why  should 
not  the  armed  forces  help  save  that  food?  Properly  and  authoratively  ap¬ 
proached  the  relief  was  forthcoming.  An  example  worth  remembering. 


CANNING  HISTORY  was  made  in 
Western  New  York  this  September 
when  1,040  soldiers  of  the  6th  Ar¬ 
mored  Division,  the  pick  of  Northern 
New  York’s  famed  Pine  Camp  Army 
training  grounds,  took  to  the  fields  and 
the  canneries  and  saved  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  crop. 

It  was  history  making  in  more  ways 
than  one,  but  chief  among  them  all  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Army  that  a  whole  de¬ 
tachment  had  been  released,  under  mili¬ 
tary  supervision,  to  work  for  private  in¬ 
dustry. 

Heretofore  thousands  of  soldiers  had 
been  released  under  short  furloughs  to 
work  in  canneries  and  on  farms,  but 
never  before  had  the  men  served  as  a 
unit  in  the  field  and  under  the  direction 
of  their  own  officers. 

Toughened  and  hardened  by  eighteen 
months’  training  ranging  from  Califor¬ 
nia  to  New  York,  the  1,040  youths  and 
seasoned  veterans  literally  took  the  “bull 
by  the  horns”  to  turn  the  Western  New 
York  crops  into  cans — crops  that  had 
threatened  to  lie  in  the  fields  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  labor. 

The  soldiers  were  quartered  in  an  area 
approximately  100  miles  long  and  50 
miles  wide,  with  one  base  being  located 
in  each  Western  New  York  County,  and 
with  a  commissioned  officer  in  charge  of 
each  detachment.  The  officer  not  only 
had  upervision  over  the  personnel,  but 
als(v  '.-’as  placed  there  to  check  work  rec¬ 
ords,  rates  of  pay  and  the  thousand  and 
one  ther  things  that  go  into  canning 
opei-?tion. 

L'  ving  Pine  Camp  on  September 
15t! ,  early  in  the  morning,  a  mile-long 
con,,  of  motor  trucks,  in  addition  to 
inn’  re.erable  jeeps,  three  ambulances  and 
a  re;<air  truck,  left  for  Rochester,  arriv¬ 
ing  ■  ’  that  city  late  in  the  afternoon,  a 
dist  ,ce  of  approximately  170  miles.  In 
adc  ;on,  the  troops  carried  with  them 
thi  medical  officers  as  well  as  eight 
Me  I  ^1  Corps  personnel  to  care  for  the 
sol'  rs  during  the  time  they  worked  in 
the  Ginneries. 

stops  were  made  en  route,  save  for 
a  b  :  jf  one  near  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  where  a 


detachment  of  119  men  and  an  officer 
were  shunted  off  to  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  where 
they  were  housed  in  a  converted  high 
school  building. 

The  rest  of  the  convoy,  arriving  on  the 
outskirts  of  Rochester,  was  halted  for  an 
hour  while  Col.  Glenn  H.  Anderson,  in 
charge  of  the  detachment,  conferred  with 
canning  and  United  States  Employment 
Service  officials  on  the  allocation  of  the 
men. 

Here  the  convoy  was  split  in  three 
parts,  one  heading  for  Northwestern 
New  York  State,  one  heading  directly 
westward  for  Batavia,  and  Chautauqua 
County,  in  the  heart  of  the  grape  coun¬ 
try,  while  the  third  turned  south  for  the 
Genesee  Valley  to  harvest  and  process 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  sweet  corn 
ready  for  picking.  These  men  were 
housed  in  a  fine  modern  building  at  Stony 
Brook  State  Park.  Other  groups  were 
dispersed  to  work  in  a  number  of  the 
smaller  plants  over  a  wide  area. 

On  top  of  the  soldier  personnel,  re¬ 
lease  also  was  obtained  of  150  bluejackets 
from  the  Sampson  Naval  Training  Sta¬ 
tion,  near  Geneva,  for  work  in  Western 
New  York  plants.  These,  however,  were 
purely  “on  their  own”  under  10-  day  to 
two  weeks’  furloughs.  They  were  locat¬ 
ed  at  the  Quaker  Maid  Company  of 
Brockport,  the  Snider  Plant  in  Albion, 
and  the  Heinz  plant  at  Medina. 

In  most  of  the  places  both  sailors  and 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  modern  dor¬ 
mitories,  with  meals  being  served  at 
plant  cafeterias.  Where  dormitory  con¬ 
veniences  were  not  available,  however, 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  quartered 
in  private  homes. 

Bluejackets  working  in  the  Quaker 
Maid  plant  at  Brockport  were  housed 
eight  to  a  room  at  Hotel  Seneca  in 
Rochester,  the  canning  company  provid- 
•  ing  bus  service  both  afternoon  and 
evening  for  the  18-mile  trip. 

“Enlistment”  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
personnel  in  farm  and  canning  work 
came  only  after  months  of  planning  by 
the  Association  of  New  York  Canners,  the 
New  York  State  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  all  working  as  a  unit. 


Chief  details  of  all  arrangements, 
however,  were  under  the  direct  supervis¬ 
ion  of  Joseph  P.  King,  Farm  Placement 
Director,  U.  S.  E.  S.,  and  D.  Thomas 
Atterbury,  Labor  Consultant  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  State  Canners,  and 
T.  N.  Hurd,  Director  of  New  York  State 
Farm  Manpower  Service. 

In  mid-winter  elaborate  plans  were 
laid  by  farming  and  canning  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  recruiting  of  personnel  to 
meet  the  peak  packing  conditions  in  the 
State.  Enthusiasm  has  run  high.  Com¬ 
munities  formed  local  groups  to  mobilize 
every  possible  person  to  assist  in  harvest¬ 
ing  and  processing.  Every  conceivable 
source  of  local  manpower  has  been 
tapped.  The  closest  possible  co-operation 
has  existed  between  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion,  State  Extension  Service  and  the 
Association  of  N.  Y.  State  Canners. 

However,  civilian  response  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  actually  do  the  job. 
Part-time  workers  responded  and  volun¬ 
teers  assisted  in  many  ways.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  the  husky  worker 
so  vital  in  a  canning  plant  was  not  avail¬ 
able  and  the  industry  seemed  helpless  to 
recruit  more,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Army. 

The  way  originally  was  paved  by  the 
release  of  the  bluejackets  from  Samp¬ 
son;  then  an  appeal  was  made  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York  to 
the  armed  forces  in  Washington  for  re¬ 
lease  of  Italian  War  prisoners.  Finally, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  Governor  asked  di¬ 
rectly  for  soldiers.  The  final  plea  worked 
and,  under  direct  orders  from  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  United  States  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Army  moved  into  the 
New  York  territory. 

Crops  were  definitely  saved.  What  will 
happen  a  year  from  now  is  a  different 
story.  But,  if  canners  have  their  way, 
they  will  welcome  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
back  again.  They  proved  their  efficiency. 

But — the  Army  warns — let  the  can¬ 
ners  and  farmers  prepare  for  next  year’s 
crisis  now.  Civilians  must  do  their 
share,  and  more,  they  warn,  for  there 
may  be  no  second  time  when  the  military 
forces  will  answer  the  pleas  of  private 
industry. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CONGRATULATIONS  IN  ORDER 

C.  Edwin  Rife  and  the  former  Mrs. 
Henry  L.  Wortche,  both  of  Baltimore, 
were  married  on  Saturday,  September 
18,  at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  while 
visiting  Mr.  Rife’s  daughter.  Mr.  Rife 
is  owner  of  the  Sinclair  Scott  Company, 
prominent  canning  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Baltimore,  and  is  well  known 
to  the  industry  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 


ARMY-NAVY  “E”  AWARD 

College  Inn  Food  Products  Company, 
Chicago,  on  September  10  was  awarded 
the  prized  Army-Navy  “E”  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  war  production. 
Presentation  of  the  pennant  and  “E” 
pins  to  workers  will  take  place  early  in 
October. 


PARDIECK  ELECTED  TO 
DEHYDRATORS  DIRECTORATE 

Joseph  B.  Pardieck,  Vice-President  of 
California  Vegetable  Concentrates,  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  elected  a  Director  of 
the  National  Dehydrators  Association, 
succeeding  L.  P.  Sims,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  because  of  poor  health. 


CANS  AS  LAMP  SHIELDS 

Tin  cans  that  helped  to  spread  the 
fame  of  Hawaii’s  pineapples  are  now 
coming  back  from  the  scrap  piles,  serv¬ 
ing  as  unique  wartime  devices  that  help 
to  guard  Honolulu  from  enemy  air  at¬ 
tack,  according  to  Edward  H.  Bell,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Can  Company. 

Converted  into  novel  tin  bonnets  that 
shield  the  glow  of  city  street  lights,  dis¬ 
carded  cans  have  enabled  officials  to  break 
a  wartime  equipment  bottleneck  and 
mark  up  a  $50,000  saving.  The  salvage 
operation  is  doubly  significant,  Mr.  Bell 
said,  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  use  of 
scrap  accumulations  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost  to  the  war  effort  since  the 
islands  have  no  detinning  plant. 

Long  identified  with  the  pineapple  in¬ 
dustry’s  development,  the  five  American 
Can  factories  at  Honolulu,  Kauai,  Kapaa, 
Maui  and  Kahului  escaped  damage  in  the 
Japanese  bombings  and  are  continuing 
to  provide  tin  cans  for  the  islands’  world- 
famous  crop. 


PRISONERS  HELP  HARVEST 
RECORD  CROPS 

With  the  help  of  Italian  war  prisoners 
a  recoi’d  of  1,000  tons  of  cherries  and 
40,000  bushels  of  apricots  were  harvested 
in  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  this  season. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORA¬ 
TION  ACQUIRES  NIAGARA 
SPRAYER 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  has 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Niagara  Sprayer  &  Chemical  Company, 
Middleport,  New  York,  which  will  be 
operated  as  a  separate  unit  and  also 
continue  to  supply  fungicides  and  in¬ 
secticides. 


DEERFIELD  ELECTS  FRALINCER 

Allie  J.  Fralinger  has  been  elected 
vice  president  in  charge  of  production  of 
the  Deerfield  Packing  Corporation,  it  is 
announced  by  Charles  F.  Seabrook,  com¬ 
pany  president. 

Deerfield  Packing  Corporation  oper¬ 
ates  the  nation’s  largest  dehydration  and 
quick-freezing  plants,  now  engaged  large¬ 
ly  in  war  food  production.  The  plants 
are  located  at  Seabrook  Farms,  near 
Bridgeton. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  past  10  years,  Mr.  Fralinger  has 
been  in  charge  of  production  in  the  Deer¬ 
field  plants  since  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Fralinger  was  born  and  raised  in 
Woodruff,  N.  J.,  within  a  short  distance 
of  his  present  home.  He  has  served  six 
years  as  president  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Tax  Board  of  Appeals  and  was 
this  week  re-elected  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  on  which  he 
has  served  two  terms. 


1943  CHERRY  PACK 

The  1943  pack  of  red  pitted  cherries, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  Division 
of  Statistics,  totaled  2,064,475  cases 
broken  down  into  889,499  cases  of  twos, 
1,018,902  cases  of  tens,  and  156,074  cases 
of  miscellaneous  sizes. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  14,  1943— Fall  Meeting, 
National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1943— Fall  Meet¬ 
ing,  Indiana  Canners  Association,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MEETING  PLANS 

Pending  the  Government’s  readiness  to 
present  1944  plans,  the  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheries  will  hold  its  Annual 
Business  Meeting  one  day  in  November 
or  December.  Usual  time  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  sometime  in  October. 


DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  OFFERS 
GLOBAL  ATLAS  FREE 
TO  RETAILERS 

Grocers  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  keep  abreast  of  world  events  through 
a  special  free  offer  by  the  Diamond  Crj  - 
tal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Matthews-Nortii- 
rup’s  new  “Global  Atlas  of  the  World  ,it 
War,”  according  to  J.  J.  LeClare,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales. 

Each  case  of  Diamond  Crystal  Shaker 
Salt  contains  one  special  offer  coupon. 
Any  retailer  may  obtain  his  copy  of  the 
58-page  atlas  for  three  special  dealer 
coupons. 

In  addition  to  30  pages  of  full-color 
maps  of  the  entire  world,  the  atlas  pre¬ 
sents  a  series  of  maps  graphically  illus¬ 
trating  all  battlefronts.  It  also  gives 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  insignia, 
silhouettes  of  Allied  and  Axis  airplanes, 
and  other  timely  information. 

The  “Atlas”  is  also  being  offered  to 
consumers  in  return  for  the  spout  seals 
from  two  packages  of  Diamond  Crystal 
Salt  plus  25  cents.  The  consumer  offer 
is  being  advertised  in  newspapers  and 
women’s  magazines  and  in  radio  commer¬ 
cials  on  the  popular  daytime  serial 
“When  a  Girl  Marries.”  Additional  pro¬ 
motion  in  certain  markets  includes  a 
coupon  announcement  of  the  offer  in 
band  form  on  every  package  of  Shaker 
Salt. 


IN  NEW  CANNING  POST 

Harold  W.  Roden,  president  of  Harold 
H,  Clapp,  this  week  announced  that 
Ralph  B.  Thomas  of  Rochester,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  canning  company,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  in  charge 
of  production.  He  joined  the  Clapp 
organization  in  1932,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary  and  director  in  1934,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  company’s  executive 
committee  since  1938. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  also  secretary-treasun  r 
of  the  Harold  H.  Clapp  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  and  a  director  of  the  Canadian 
organization.  He  has  been  elected  a 
director  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  G.  Washington  Coffee 
Refining  Company,  Morris  Plains,  N,  J., 
newly  acquired  Clapp  subsidiary. 


VISITING  TRADE  MEET 

Earl  Johnson  and  Carl  Wilkins,  ef 
Gerber  Products,  Fremont,  Mich.,  ai  1 
H.  N.  Parkinson  of  Libby,  McNeill  't 
Libby’s  Chicago  headquarters,  wei  e 
among  Mid-Western  canning  compai  V 
representatives  attending  the  annurl 
meeting  of  Super  Market  Institute 
New  York  during  the  week, 

O.  E.  Seegelken  of  California  Packii  'X 
Corporation  participated  in  the  conve  - 
tion  proceedings  as  a  member  of  a 
processors’  panel  which  discussed  t!  a 
current  supply  and  allocation  situatii  ,i 
informally  with  the  super  market  op(  - 
ators. 
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TRI -STATE  ASSOCIATION 
PLANS  FOR  ’44 

'  hrough  its  commodity  committees  the 
Tr  -State  Packers  Association  will  draw 
up  .  ecommendations  to  be  suggested  to 
W: 'hington  for  inclusion  in  the  1944 
fo<  i  program.  The  Association’s  Pea 
Con  mittee  has  already  met  (September 
9)  and  the  Corn  and  Snap  Bean  Commit¬ 
tee:  met  on  September  20.  After  a  few 
deliiils  are  worked  out  their  recommen¬ 
dations  will  be  submitted  to  member 
packers  of  these  products  for  their  com¬ 
ment.  The  recommendations  of  each 
commodity  committee  will  then  be  uni¬ 
fied  into  one  program  before  submission 
to  Washington  authorities.  Any  sugges¬ 
tions  for  consideration  should  be  sent  to 
either  the  association’s  office  at  Easton, 
or  to  a  member  of  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  committee.  Members  of  the 
various  committees  are: 

A(/rieulture  -  General  —  Francis  C. 
Stokes,  Chairman,  Vincentown,  N.  J.; 
Charles  Mills,  Lewes,  Del.;  G.  Bartol 
Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Maryland  Agriculture  Committee — G. 
Bartol  Silver,  Chairman,  Havre  de 
Grace;  Pratt  Phillips,  Jr.,  Salisbury; 
Earle  W.  Myers,  The  B.  F.  Shriver  Co., 
Westminster. 

Delaware  Agriculture  Committee — 
Charles  Mills,  Chairman,  Lewes;  George 
H.  Draper,  III,  Frederica;  Fred  Seely, 
Greenwood. 

\'ew  Jersey  Agriculture  Committee — 
Francis  C.  Stokes,  Chairman,  Vincen¬ 
town;  Dr.  Frank  App,  Deerfield  Packing 
Corp.,  Bridgeton;  Newlin  B.  Watson, 
Greenwich. 

Coni — D.  Thompson  Swing,  Chairman, 
Ridgely,  Md.;  H.  G.  Cole,  W.  L.  Wheat- 
ley  &  Son,  Clayton,  Del.;  J.  Clifford 
Homey,  Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Inc., 
Easton,  Md.;  G.  Parker  Mitchell,  Jr.,  F. 
0.  Mitchell  &  Brother,  Pei’ryman,  Md.; 
Paul  E.  Lawyer,  A.  W.  Feeser  &  Co., 
Inc..  Westminster,  Md. 

Pens — Roy  E.  Knouse,  Chairman,  A. 
W.  Feeser  &  Co.,  Westminster,  Md.;  H. 
Carli'.n  Draper,  Draper  Canning  Co., 
Mill  1,  Del.;  J.  I.  Burgoon,  Burgoon  & 
Ying'ing,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  W.  T.  Onley, 
W.  '  Onley  Canning  Co.,  Snow  Hill, 
Md.;  C.  Courtney  Seabrook,  Deerfield 
Pack  ’g  Corp.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

To,  ntoes — Robert  W.  Phillips,  Chair¬ 
man  1.  R.  Phillips,  Jr.,  &  Sons,  Berlin, 
Md.  ’.  G.  Wareheim,  Lineboro  Canning 
Co.,  neboro,  Md.;  Wm.  E.  Lamble,  Jr., 
Sou<  in  Packing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
A.  '  Covery,  Magnolia  Packing  Co., 
Mae  lia,  Del.;  Norman  W.  Stewart,  E. 
Pri  ad,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  C.  J. 
Sea  rough,  Girdletree,  Md. 

<S  )  Deans — Earle  W.  Myers,  Chair- 
mai,  The  B.  F.  Shriver  Co.,  Westmin¬ 
ster  Id.;  Fred  Torsch,  Jr.,  The  Torsch 
Can  ig  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Robert  W. 
Ma,  The  H.  J.  McGrath  Co.,  Balti- 
•woi  Aid.;  John  A.  Bankert,  Bankert 
Rfo  ilampstead,  Md.;  Herman  N.  Lutz, 


Ridge  Canning  Co.,  Glassboro,  N.  J.;  T. 
Noble  Jarrell,  Goldsboro,  Md. 

Lima  Beans — Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Chair¬ 
man,  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland, 
Md.;  Roy  E.  Knouse,  A.  W.  Feeser  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Westminster,  Md.;  George  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del.;  Robert  W. 
Phillips,  J.  R.  Phillips,  Jr.,  &  Sons,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Md.;  D.  Thompson  Swing,  Ridgely, 
Md. 

Tomato  Products — Arthur  E.  Schiller, 

E.  Pritchard,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Stewart,  E.  Pritchard,  Inc., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  J.  Oscar  Hunt,  Edgar 

F.  Hurff  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  Oscar  T. 
Sewell,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EGYPTIAN  DEHYDRATORS 
WANT  EQUIPMENT 

Amalgamated  Dehydrating  &  Preserv¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
which  has  recently  installed  a  vegetable 
dehydrating  plant  and  a  canning  plant, 
both  factories  in  production  for  military 
authorities,  is  seeking  to  purchase  addi¬ 
tional  dehydrating  equipment,  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  processing  of  onions,  pota¬ 
toes  and  carrots.  The  firm  holds  the 
necessary  export  and  import  licenses  and 
is  interested  in  hearing  from  firms  in 
position  to  supply  such  equipment. 


We  Must  Pack  More  Food 
To  Keep  Them  Flying 

A  dozen  flat-tops  with  their  crews  of  flyers  are  of  little 
value  unless  there’s  enough  food  to  keep  them  flying! 

That’s  the  American  canners’  job  .  .  .  and  CR.CO  is 
ready  to  help  increase  production  and  cut  down  man-hours. 
CRCO  Precision  Made  Equipment  can  meet  the  demand 
.  .  .  and  it  pays  to  go  CRCO  all  the  way! 


CmJmnmt 


Comfianif,  Ineor/iorafsd 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offica  and  Warahoutm^  Columbus,  VTis. 
rnCO  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  K.  R*bins  A  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  Jai.  Q. 
Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada;  L.  C.  Osborn, 
Harlingen,  Texas. 
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As  soon  as  the  caterpillars  hatch  fr(/<n 
the  eggs,  they  make  their  way  to  trie 
leaves,  enclose  one  or  two  within  a  tent¬ 
like  web  and  feed  on  them.  As  they 
grow,  the  larvae  enlarge  the  web  until 
a  branch  of  considerable  size  may  become 
enclosed.  These  larvae  can  be  identified 
by  their  pale  yellow  or  greenish  color 
with  a  dusky  stripe  along  the  middle  of 
their  backs  and  a  yellow  stripe  on  each 
side.  Their  bodies  are  covered  with  long, 
gray,  silky  hairs  which  give  them  a 
shaggy  appearance. 

Whenever  the  insects  become  unusually 
abundant,  as  they  have  this  year,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parasites  and  other  predacious, 
natural  enemies  are  almost  certain  to 
reduce  their  numbers  to  negligible  pro¬ 
portions  before  another  year.  They  came 
so  late  that,  with  the  exception  of  recent¬ 
ly  planted  trees,  little  or  no  permanent 
injury  will  result. 


Dewey  &  Almy  Awarded  Army,  Navy 


RESEARCH  MAKES  BiC  APPLE 
SAVING  POSSIBLE 


Apple  and  pear  growers  now  are  using 
new  sprays  and  dusts  containing  a  plant 
hormone  or  growth  substance  that  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  pre-harvest  drop  of 
these  fruits.  This  new  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  salable  yield  of  apples  and  pears, 
discovered  by  scientists  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  already  saving 
for  wartime  food  uses  fruit  that  might 
otherwise  be  wasted. 


Le/t  to  right — Bradley  Dewey,  General  Corbin,  Admiral  Mills  &  Lawrence  Melia, 

President  of  Union 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  “E”  AWARD 

In  1906  the  Navy  instituted  in  the 
fleet  an  award  for  excellence  which  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  the  Navy  “E.” 
First  awarded  for  excellence  in  gunnery, 
this  was  later  extended  to  include  out¬ 
standing  performance  in  engineering 
and  communications.  An  honor  not  eas¬ 
ily  won  nor  lightly  bestowed,  it  became 
and  has  remained  a  matter  of  deep  pride 
to  men  of  the  Service  who  receive  it. 

When  the  rising  tide  of  war  in  Europe 
placed  a  premium  on  the  production  of 
war  equipment,  the  Navy  “E”  award  was 
extended  to  embrace  those  plants  and  or¬ 
ganizations  which  showed  excellence  in 
producing  ships,  weapons,  and  equipment 
for  the  Navy. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor — and  with  it 
a  demand  for  war  production  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known  ...  an  awareness 
that  our  fighting  forces  and  the  men  and 


women  of  American  industry  are  part¬ 
ners  in  the  great  struggle  for  human 
freedom  .  .  .  and  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans  a  grim  and  enduring  resolve 
to  work  and  fight  together  until  victory 
in  that  struggle  is  final  and  complete. 


Working  in  1939  with  previously 
known  hormones  to  overcome  the  difficult 
rooting  of  holly  cuttings,  plant  scientists 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration  found  that  the  treated  cuttings 
not  only  rooted  better  but  the  green  stubs 
of  the  trimmed  leaves  persisted  on  the 
stem.  The  observation  led  in  turn  to  the 
discovery  that  fruits  which  frequently 
drop  badly  just  before  harvest  would 
react  the  same  as  the  leaf  stubs  of  holly 
did. 


From  that  high  resolve  was  born  the 
Army-Navy  Production  Award,  which 
stands  today  as  our  fighting  forces’  joint 
recognition  of  exceptional  performance 
on  the  production  front  ...  of  the  deter¬ 
mined,  persevering,  unbeatable  spirit 
which  can  be  satisfied  only  by  achieving 
today  what  yesterday  seemed  impossible. 


The  first  orchard  trial  in  June,  1939, 
on  an  early  summer  variety  of  apple 
produced  a  striking  result  in  2  days — 
two  bushels  of  windfalls  under  two  un¬ 
treated  trees  and  only  12  apples  on  the 
ground  under  two  treated  trees. 

Since  announcement  of  this  discovery, 
a  new  branch  of  the  crop  spray  and  dust 
industry  has  arisen.  In  1943— only  four 
years-  after  the  first  orchard  test. — 
enough  of  the  substances  (principally 
alpha-napthalene-acetic  acid)  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  manufacturers  to  spray 
100,000  acres  of  orchards.  To  make  the 
spray  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  one-k  ilf 
a  teaspoon  of  the  chemical  in  100  gallons 
of  water. 


It  was  on  this  basis  that  Col.  Bradley 
Dewey  August  18th  accepted  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Corbin,  Director  of  Procurement, 
U.  S.  Army  Q.  M.  Corps,  the  Army- 
Navy  “E”  award  on  behalf  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Dewey  &  Almy 
Chemical  Company. 


BURNING  WEBWORM  NESTS 
MAY  CAUSE  DAMAGE 
TO  TREES 


nai-y  wheat  flour  with  50  gallons  of 
water  readily  kills  these  insects,  Comp¬ 
ton  points  out.  On  small  trees,  the  best 
method  of  control  is  to  remove  the  webs 
by  hand  or  to  cut  off  and  burn  infested 
branches. 

Becoming  most  abundant  during  late 
August  and  September,  fall  webworms 
feed  on  a  great  variety  of  trees,  includ¬ 
ing  box  elder,  ash,  poplar,  elm,  chick 
cherry,  sycamore,  willow,  linden,  birch, 
oak,  hickory,  walnut  and  a  variety  of 
fruit  trees. 


“Careless  burning  of  fall  webworm 
nests  is  liable  to  cause  more  damage  to 
the  tree  than  to  the  caterpillars,”  warns 
C.  C.  Compton,  associate  entomologist  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Natural  History 
Survey,  Urbana. 

A  solution  made  by  mixing  two  pounds 
of  lead  arsenate  and  eight  ounces  of  ordi- 


An  investigator  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering  estimates  that  the  resulting  sav¬ 
ing  of  apples  and  pears  should  br  ng 
growers  an  increase  in  annual  inco.ne 
of  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 
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THZYUZ 

rOR  CANHOtsf'^ 


Prompt  sliipmenl  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
^  all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  tS:  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


For  Your  Cannery  Needs 


ROBINS  BEAN  CUTTER 

(Automatic  Feed) 


CRCO 

BEAN  PRE-GRADER 


Ayars  9  Pocket  Tomato  &  Bean  Filler 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co./ 
Incorporated 

Baltimore/  Maryland 

Eatabliahed  18SS 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  700  Cdtalosue 


Vicfolf  LABELS 

Utilize  your  stock  of  old  labels  for  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  Imprint  information  to  suit  your  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  Our  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

C  inners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
v;ay  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them- 
s-  Ives  of  added  storage  space. 

^IdERCENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

—  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  — 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING  GO. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
tlALTIMORE  MARYLAND 

TH:  canning  trade  .  September  27,  1943 
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Consult  this  Raferanca  Book  of 
Bolter  Canning  Plant  Equipment 
for  Belter  Production  Ideas 


THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEANS 

BENTONVILLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  17 — No  fall 
production  at  all. 

BERRYVILX,E,  ARK.,  Sept  17 — Green: 
Acreage  200  per  cent  of  normal.  Yield 
around  normal.  Fall  crop  has  fair  pros¬ 
pect,  provided  not  caught  by  frost. 

GENTRY,  ARK.,  Sept.  16 — Late  crop  is 
total  loss. 

POST  FALLS,  IDAHO,  Sept.  17 — Green: 
Yield  tons  per  acre;  quality  just  fair 
due  to  shortage  of  picking  help. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  Sept.  16 — Had  several 
acres  of  beans  contracted,  but  farmers 
did  not  get  them  planted  until  late,  then 
dry,  hot  weather  got  all  of  them.  Did 
not  pack  any. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c..  Sept.  21 — Snap: 
We  canned  only  snap  beans  this  season. 
The  harvest  season  was  wet,  cutting 
down  production.  Had  some  fall  beans 
out,  but  dry,  hot  weather  starting  in 
August  destroyed  the  late  crop.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  was  about  70  per  cent  of  normal. 
High  prices  for  fresh  beans  caused  some 
growers  to  bootleg  their  crop,  so  that  cut 
our  production  some.  The  season  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  but  could  have  been 
worse. 

TAHLEQUAH,  OKLA.,  Sept.  20 — Due  to 
eai'ly  year  floods,  followed  immediately 
by  drought,  all  crops  for  processing  were 
sadly  poor.  Early  beans  were  medium 
crop. 

CORN 

GORHAM,  MAINE,  Sept.  20 — About  200 
acres  of  corn;  good  quality  and  90  per 
cent  of  normal  yield  up  to  the  present 
time.  Now  the  frost  has  come  and  can¬ 
not  tell  just  how  much  damage  has  been 
done. 

RANDOLPH,  VT.,  Sept.  18 — Although 
only  forty  miles  from  Waterbury,  corn 
crop  here  is  much  better.  Will  have 
about  normal  pack.  With  same  acreage 
as  Waterbury  will  pack  twice  as  many 
cases.  Pack  about  two-thirds  done  at 
this  date. 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  Sept.  18 — Corn  very 
disappointing.  Fields  look  very  well  but 
yield  of  ears  only  about  half  of  what  it 
should  be.  In  over  40  years  of  looking 
at  corn  fields  have  never  seen  yields  in 
tons  per  acre  go  so  far  below  estimate. 
Pack  about  half  finished. 

TOMATOES 

BENTONVILLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  17 — Process¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  of  normal. 


BERRYViLLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  17 — Acreage 
100  per  cent;  yield  to  date  25  per  cent. 
Not  much  chance  to  improve  this  per¬ 
centage  of  production;  late  frost  would 
raise  it  some. 

k 

GENTRY,  ARK.,  Sept.  16 — The  yield  will 
be  about  25  per  cent  due  to  extremely 
long  drought.  Farmers  are  very  dis¬ 
couraged.  Expect  to  can  25  cars,  all  on 
Government  quota. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF.,  Sept.  13 — Continued 
ccol  weather  is  placing  a  damper  on  the 
annual  pack  of  tomato  products  by  can¬ 
neries  and  best  e.stimates  today  indicate 
canning  of  the  crop  will  not  reach  its 
peak  until  after  October  1.  The  six  can¬ 
neries  in  Stockton  and  six  others  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  are  employing  only 
2,500  men  and  women  today,  whereas  the 
demand  would  be  twice  as  large  if  the 
season  was  normal,  packing  officials 
point  out.  From  present  prospects,  not 
more  than  4,500  will  be  needed  when  the 
harvest  becomes  intensified  next  month. 
Late  arrival  of  spring  delayed  planting 
of  the  crop  and  the  county’s  cool  evenings 
have  slowed  ripening  far  beyond  the 
usual  time.  The  over-all  ci'op  will  be 
much  smaller  than  last  year. 

GUILFORD,  CONN.,  Sept.  17 — Drought, 
insects,  lack  of  pickers  and  competition 
with  fresh  market  will  reduce  our  pack 
to  25  per  cent  or  less  of  last  year.  Some 
contractors  have  not  yet  started  to  pick 
and  may  not  be  ready  before  frost. 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  Sept.  21 — Acreage 
130  per  cent  of  normal;  yield  not  over  60 
per  cent  due  to  summer  long  drought. 

POST  FALLS,  IDAHO,  Sept.  17 — Abundant 
fruit  on  vines  but  ripening  very  slowly 
due  to  cold  nights  and  generally  late 
season.  Will  have  50  per  cent  of  pack  if 
seasonal  frost  holds  off  another  two 
weeks. 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  Sept.  16 — Prospects  very 
poor;  doubt  if  we  get  our  Government 
quota  filled.  Frosts  are  imminent  now. 

MONTPELIER,  IND.,  Sept.  16 — Acreage 
30  per  cent  above  last  year;  tonnage  per 
acre  75  per  cent  of  last  year,  barring 
further  adverse  weather  conditions. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY.,  Sept.  16 — Due  to 
the  excessive  drought  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  section,  the  crop  is  only 
yielding  about  25  per  cent.  Have  had 
rains  within  the  last  week  but  they  came 
too  late  to  benefit  the  crop. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  Sept.  16 — We  had  320 
acres  contracted  with  farmers,  which  is 
about  half  our  usual  acreage.  Farmers 
would  not  contract  on  account  of  labor 
shortage.  It  was  very  wet  all  spring, 
farmers  could  not  get  in  fields  to  work. 
When  it  did  stop  raining  it  stopped  for  a 


long  while.  We  have  only  packed  2,5('0 
cases,  which  is  not  over  a  10  per  cei  t 
pack.  We  have  been  in  the  canning 
business  since  1888  and  this  is  the  wor.  t 
have  ever  experienced. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  Sept.  16 — Becau;  ^ 
of  weather  conditions  our  pack  will  be 
cut  50  per  cent.  We  are  only  runniiig 
five  days  each  week.  Will  pack  veiy 
little  more. 

THREE  OAKS,  MICH.,  Sept.  18 — Ripening 
very  slowly  on  account  of  rain  and  cold 
weather;  not  over  5  per  cent  picked  to 
date.  Had  one  light  frost  that  took  the 
tops  off  the  plants  but  did  not  injure 
the  fruit.  Doubt  if  we  harvest  over  half 
the  crop. 

ALMA,  MO.,  Sept.  15 — About  75  per  cent 
of  normal  yield. 

TAHLEQUAH,  OKLA.,  Sept.  20 — Very 
poor  and  small  production. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

BENTONVILLE,  ARK.,  Sept.  17 — Spinach: 
Being  seeded. 

POST  FALLS,  IDAHO,  Sept.  17 — Apples: 
50  per  cent  of  crop. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  Sept.  16 — Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes:  Hoping  we  may  have  some,  but 
does  not  look  good  at  this  time. 

SOUTH  DEERFIELD,  MASS.,  Sept.  18 — Cu¬ 
cumbers  for  Pickling:  Had  a  small  acre¬ 
age  this  year  compared  to  other  years. 
The  stock  ran  very  nice  and  we  had 
about  70  to  80  per  cent  yield.  Cold,  wet 
weather  the  middle  of  August  slowed 
down  the  intake  quite  a  bit,  otherwise 
our  crop  would  have  been  about  100  per 
cent. 

White  Pickling  Onions:  Acreage  and 
yield  100  per  cent. 

Cauliflower  for  Pickling:  90  per  cent. 

THREE  OAKS,  MICH.,  Sept.  18 — Peaches: 
Froze  out  entirely. 

Apples:  20  per  cent  of  a  crop. 


SUPERS  ELECT 

William  H.  Albers,  president  of  Albe;s 
Super  Markets,  Inc.,  Ohio  chain,  wish 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Super  Market  Insti¬ 
tute  at  the  association’s  seventh  annu  1 
conven-tion  held  in  New  York  during  t  e 
past  week.  Mr.  Albers  has  continuous  y 
headed  the  In.stitute  since  its  formatic'  i. 

J.  Weingarten,  prominent  Texas  sup  r 
market  operator,  with  headquarters  n 
Houston,  was  re-elected  vice  presidei  c, 
as  were  F.  E.  Zeuch  of  the  Wiebol  t 
Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Sidney  Rabii  - 
vitz.  Economy  Grocery  Stores  Cor  ., 
Boston,  and  Charles  Crouch  of  the  Luc;  y 
Stores,  Inc.,  Oakland,  California.  L.  .. 
Johnson  of  Syracuse  was  re-elected  o 
the  post  of  secretary,  with  Hess  Klii  ', 
of  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  Philadelph  i, 
re-elected  treasurer. 
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THE  CANNED 


MARKET 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Worst  Canning  Crop  Season  on  Record 
— The  Evidence — The  Far  West  to  the 
Rescue — The  Big  Job  Ahead  of 
All  of  Us. 

THE  RECORD — The  season  of  1943 
on  canning  crops  will  go  down  as 
the  worst  in  all  time.  It  began 
with  a  long  protracted  winter,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  incessant  rains,  which  de¬ 
layed  and  prevented  the  planting 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  of  food  crops.  Then,  with 
the  beginning  of  what  should  have 
been  the  first  summer  month,  June, 
drought  set  in,  later  followed  by 
blistering  hot  weather.  In  many 
regions  that  condition  continues 
right  up  to  the  present,  the  excep¬ 
tion  being  the  early  visitation  of 
frosts,  but  still  no  rain  worthy  the 
name. 

The  Far  West,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  both  sides  of  the 
Coast  Range,  largely  escaped  these 
visitations,  and  are  coming  through 
with  quite  good  crops  and  packs, 
and  we  can  be  thankful  that  this  is 
happening.  Of  course,  there  are 
spots  even  there  where  it  has  not 
been  so  favorable,  just  as  there 
have  been  some  very  small  spots  in 
the  first  mentioned  regions  where 
better  weather  has  helped  the  can- 
ners,  but  as  a  whole,  the  season  has 
lived  up  to  what  some  weather  and 
crop  students  predicted  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year,  a  poor  crop 
year  in  food  crops  generally,  bas¬ 
ing  their  guess  upon  the  law  of 
averages.  We  had  had  at  least 
three  if  not  four  years  of  good 
crops  up  to  this  season,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  fifth 
would  follow  suit.  We  are  not 
overlooking  the  reports  of  the  BAE 
or  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  we  have  had  six  years  of  good 
crops,  and  that  it  is  expected  that 
1943  will  top  even  that  record  for 
good  crops.  But  they  have  in  mind 
chiefly  other  than  human  food 


crops,  taking  all  things  into  con¬ 
sideration,  including  the  fine  urge 
that  all  farmers  and  growers  have 
made  in  response  to  the  war  needs. 
But  we  speak  of  canning  crops,  and 
believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us. 

Seldom  have  we  ever  had  to 
record  such  dismal  reports  as 
shown  in  the  Crop  Reports  given 
you  this  week,  and  you  will  note 
they  cover  a  very  wide  territory. 
In  fact,  we  wish  to  thank  our  read¬ 
ers  for  their  response  for  more  re¬ 
ports  in  a  time  when  all  were  busy 
over  their  kettles. 

Read  the  following  as  further 
evidence  of  the  present  conditions 
in  two  of  the  great  canning  re¬ 
gions  : 

TRUCK  CROP  NEWS  AS  OF 
SEPTEMBER  15,  1943 

Maryland — Delawark 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics 

The  drought  in  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  truck  growing  areas,  which  has 
continued  since  mid-June  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted,  still  continues.  A  few  local 
showers  occurred  during  the  past  two 
weeks  but  rainfall  was  not  sufficient  to 
break  the  drought  or  induce  proper 
growth  and  development  of  late  truck 
such  as  fall  spinach,  late  snap  beans  and 
late  tomatoes.  The  cantaloupe,  water¬ 
melon  and  lima  bean  season  is  over  and 
only  late  snap  beans,  late  tomatoes  and 
some  late  fall  spinach  will  be  available 
during  September  and  until  frost. 

LATE  TOMATOES — Continued  dry  weather 
has  made  deep  inroads  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  late  tomatoes  in  both  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  Very  few  tomatoes  from 
either  State  are  being  sold  for  fresh  con¬ 
sumption — most  of  them  are  going  to 
canneries.  Dry  rot  has  caused  unusually 
heavy  damage  to  late  tomatoes  and  dry 
weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  the 
spread  of  this  disease.  Some  scattering 
late  fields  are  producing  good  crops,  but 
the  set  is  generally  poor  and  frost  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  catch  many  late  fields.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  late  tomatoes  are  dwindling  fast 
on  the  Lower  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  and  supplies  as  a  whole 
are  generally  limited  from  other  la-:? 
areas  of  the  two  States. 

LATE  SNAP  BEANS — This  crop  looks 
very  poor  in  the  Baltimore  area,  al¬ 
though  the  outlook  is  fair  for  scattering 


crops.  In  Somerset  County  and  on  the 
whole  Lower  Maryland  Shore  prospects 
are  varied  but  generally  disappointing. 
Some  fields  look  very  good,  some  extra 
good,  but  growth  has  been  slow  and  frost 
is  expected  to  catch  some  of  the  crop.  A 
few  late  beans  ai’e  moving  but  supplies 
in  any  volume  are  not  expected  until 
about  September  20  and  will  continue 
until  frost  ends  the  season.  Late  beans 
in  Delaware  are  in  poor  condition  with 
only  a  few  beans  now  available.  Dela¬ 
ware  produces  very  few  late  beans. 

FALL  SPINACH — The  Maryland  crop  is 
grown  principally  in  the  Sparrows  Point 
section  of  Baltimore  County.  Rain  is 
badly  needed  in  the  area  and  unless  it 
does  occur  within  the  next  few  days,  fall 
production  is  expected  to  be  very  light. 
Some  acreage  is  still  being  planted  and 
some  fields  that  are  up  look  fair,  but 
rain  is  needed  to  insure  even  a  light 
crop.  Delaware  produces  very  little  fall 
spinach,  and  that  grown  is  produced  by 
only  a  few  growers. 

And  this  from  the  Indiana  Canners’ 
As.sociation  on  September  20th: 

Indiana  packers  of  tomatoes  and  to¬ 
mato  products  are  still  hanging  on  and 
hoping  for  a  break  in  weather  that  will 
mature  and  ripen  the  crop.  To  date, 
September  20,  we  are  still  hoping  for 
better  days  to  come. 

It  seems  assured  now  that  our  pack  of 
canned  tomatoes  will  be  definitely  short, 
possibly  50  per  cent  of  1942.  Many  can¬ 
ners  are  not  getting  their  Government 
quotas,  to  say  nothing  of  civilian  supply. 
We  can  only  urge  every  canner  to  pack 
every  tomato  possible,  and  we  hope  for 
a  late  frost  and  better  ripening  weather 
in  the  meantime. 

Many  canners  are  still  operating  only 
part-time,  sitting  by  and  seeing  much  of 
their  tonnage  being  purchased  at  higher 
prices  by  competitors,  and  trucked  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  in  many  instances.  This 
is  not  easy  to  take  by  those  canners  who 
are  anxious  to  do  their  own  job,  furnish 
the  Government  Procurement  Agenci-  s 
their  allotment,  and  make  their  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  civilian  supply.  Mo  t 
packers  who  are  paying  as  much  as  $  '0 
per  ton  squawked  the  loudest  six  months 
ago  when  our  certified  price  was  esta  > 
lished  at  $22  per  ton. 

Indiana  canners  who  are  following  th  s 
practice  are  jeopardizing  the  tomato  in¬ 
dustry  in  Indiana  to  further  their  ovn 
selfish  interests. 

Corn  is  definitely  on  the  downgrade, 
finished  in  some  instances.  This  pai  k 
will  show  up  much  better  than  the  to¬ 
mato  pack,  possibly  very  near  normal. 
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A  careful  reading  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Market  will  give  you  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  Coast;  and  you  have 
otiier  market  reports  that  show  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  great 
trading  centers  on  canned  foods. 

As  mentioned  in  this  week’s  Edi¬ 
torial,  the  canners  are  getting 
together  to  prepare  plans  to  lay 
be^re  The  Powers-That-Be  cover¬ 
ing  1944  crops  and  packs.  If  they 
can  really  get  together  on  such 
plans  they  will  get  somewhere,  and 
we  predict  that  the  Food  Authori¬ 
ties  in  Washington  will  welcome 
such  well-thought-out  plans.  But 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  good  old 
Dame  Nature,  in  what  we  gener¬ 
ally  call  Weather,  will  hold  the 
answer,  as  she  has  demonstrated 
this  famous  season. 

If  there  be  any  inclination  to  cut 
down  on  efforts,  personally  or  as  a 
group — and  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  trace  of  that — let  such  doubt¬ 
ers  turn  their  eyes  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Naples, 
now  filled  with  hungry  and  sick 
people;  a  city  of  one  million  souls. 
And  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  shall 
live  to  see  “the  abomination  of 
desolation  in  the  Holy  of  Holies” 
the  destruction  of  Rome,  with  all 
its  inhabitants  reduced  to  starva¬ 
tion.  Will  anyone  pull  his  punches 
or  fail  to  put  forth  every  effort  to 
produce  food  for  these  fellow  hu¬ 
man  beings?  And  meantime,  we 
can  end  this  cataclysm  by  keeping 
our  boys  well  furnished  with  the 
arms,  munitions,  planes,  etc.,  and 
the  food  they  must  have  to  do  the 
job.  And  that  means  the  buying 
of  more  and  more  bonds — buying 
until  it  hurts  the  Nazis.  It  is  our 
wai-,  for  our  country’s  sake,  and 
we  must  pay  for  it,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  asked  to  do;  but  it 
means,  too,  the  saving  of  the  lives 
of  ‘housands  of  our  fine  boys,  if  we 
ca»  end  it  quickly.  What  else  is 
Wu'  th  anything? 

PiNACH  PRICES — On  sales  of 
sr  riach  to  the  civilian  trade,  the 
fol  vwing  prices  shall  prevail  for 
all  States: 


No.  2 

No.  2% 

No.  10 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Gi 

‘  A  or  Fancy . . 

.  $1,175 

$1,475 

$5.15 

G 

B  or  Standard.... 

,  1.075 

1.36 

4.76 

Hi 

Standard . . 

.925 

1.1« 

4.10 

ih  ices  of  spinach  on  sales  to  the 
G  "ernment  procurement  agencies 


which  was  packed  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  before  September  17, 
1943,  are: 


No.  2 

No.  2% 

No.  10 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Grade 

A  or  Fancy . 

.  $1.38 

$1.79 

$6.24 

Grade 

C  or  Standard... 

.  1.28 

1.67 

5.86 

Below 

Standard . 

.  1.14 

1.47 

5.25 

Prices  of  spinach  on  sales  to  the 
Government  procurement  agen¬ 
cies  which  was  packed  in  States 
other  than  Maryland  or  that  has 
been  or  will  be  packed  in  Maryland 
after  September  17,  1943,  are  96 
per  cent  of  the  prices  first  set  out 
above. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

The  Scramble  for  Goods — Arbitrary  Allo¬ 
cation  of  Supplies? — Tomato  Season  Closing 
Down — Eastern  Corn  Very  Short — No  Spot 
Beans  Offering — Maine  Sardine  Canning 
Over — Outlook  on  Canned  Fruits  for  Jobbers 
Not  Bright. 

ly  “New  Yerk  Stater” 

New  York,  September  23,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION — The  Scramble 
for  merchandise  continues  unabat¬ 
ed,  and  canners  are  taxing  their 
powers  of  diplomacy  to  the  utmost 
in  pacifying  irate  customers  of 
long  standing  who  are  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  current  alloca¬ 
tions.  There  is  general  recognition, 
however,  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  distributors  are 
meeting  suppliers  half  way  in  ar¬ 
ranging  allotments.  An  overall 
shortage  condition  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  although  some  improvement 
in  shipments  is  reported  as  canners 
complete  earmarking  allocations 
for  Government  requirements  and 
begin  to  forward  supplies  to  the 
trade. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  While  jobbers 
and  chains  generally  are  resigned 
to  a  tight  canned  foods  supply,  dis¬ 
tributors  operating  in  areas  which 
have  undergone  an  abnormal  popu¬ 
lation  increase  due  to  concentra¬ 
tion  of  new  industries  are  finding 
the  supply  situation  much  more 
difficult.  This  condition  has  al¬ 
ready  come  in  for  OPA’s  attention. 
Kenneth  Stauffer,  OPA  food 
branch  executive,  declared  this 
week  that  while  canners  have  done 
a  very  good  job  in  voluntary  allo¬ 
cation  of  supplies,  they,  as  well  as 


processors  of  other  foods,  may 
look  forward  to  an  OPA-sponsored 
program  of  arbitrary  allocation 
unless  present  and  indicated  sup¬ 
ply  shortages  in  some  zones  are 
relieved.  No  definite  action  in  that 
direction  is  contemplated,  he  said, 
unless  a  real  emergency  develops. 
In  any  event,  he  made  clear,  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  direction  could  be  looked 
for  until  canners  have  completed 
deliveries  of  1943  pack  canned 
foods  and  the  industry  has  an  Op¬ 
portunity  to  re-evaluate  its  current 
supply  position  and  potential  de¬ 
mand. 

TOMATOES — Late  packing  in  the 
Tri-States  has  not  added  much  to 
the  season’s  pack  totals  and  cur¬ 
rent  cool  weather  is  expected  to 
slow  ripening  and  hence  intensify 
competition  from  fresh  shippers, 
all  of  which  bodes  no  good  for  the 
canned  product.  While  standards 
appear  cleaned  up,  it  is  reported 
that  canners  are  still  in  possession 
of  sizeable  blocks  of  extra  stand¬ 
ards  which  may  be  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  market  later.  Reports 
from  the  Mid-West  this  week  indi¬ 
cate  that  canners  are  still  packing, 
although  labor  is  yet  a  troublesome 
problem.  Just  how  much  Eastern 
distributors  may  depend  upon  the 
Mid-West  for  augmenting  of  in¬ 
ventories  is  problematical  at  this 
time,  however.  New  York  State 
canners  are  running  on  tomatoes, 
but  here  again  it  is  the  same  old 
story  of  short  yields.  A  fair  pack 
of  juice  is  looked  for,  but  catsup 
will  again  be  short. 

CORN — On  the  basis  of  current 
advices  from  the  Tri-StateS,  the 
’43  corn  pack  total  may  not  come 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction.  Canners  are  now  making 
deliveries  against  commitments  al¬ 
ready  entered  into  with  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  the  spot  market  is  barren 
of  stocks.  Maine  canners  report  a 
spotty  yield,  with  a  good  pack  at 
some  plants  and  a  short  run  at 
others.  Total  pack,  however,  is 
not  expected  to  come  up  to  1942 
totals,  and  canners  are  well  sold 
up,  with  allotments  against  1941 
and  1942  purchases  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  deliveries.  Reports 
from  the  Mid- West  on  corn  are 
more  encouraging,  with  canners 
now  looking  over  pack  reports  pre- 
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liminary  to  allocations  to  the 
civilian  trade. 

BEANS — While  a  little  late  pack¬ 
ing  of  beans  is  reported  from  the 
Tri-States,  canners  evidently  need 
every  case  available  to  complete 
deliveries  against  standing  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  trade  commitments, 
and  no  spot  offerings  are  reported. 
Reports  from  Wisconsin  note  good 
pack  totals  on  green  beans,  and  the 
trade  is  endeavoring  to  pick  up  odd 
lots  of  both  green  and  wax  beans 
from  that  area,  without  any  too 
much  success.  New  York  State 
canners  report  the  pack  of  refu¬ 
gees  a  “flop”  insofar  as  quantity  is 
concerned,  although  the  1943  yield 
has  graded  up  somewhat  better 
than  normal.  Most  canners,  how¬ 
ever,  will  deliver  only  on  an  allo¬ 
cation  basis. 

SARDINES — Reports  from  “Down 
East”  note  almost  a  complete 
cessation  of  sardine  canning,  and 
it  is  currently  reported  that  what 
additional  quantities  that  may  be 
packed  will  be  destined  for  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

SALMON — The  unusually  favor¬ 
able  returns  from  Alaska  this  year 
have  been  offset  in  some  measure 
by  failure  of  the  pack  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  The  trade,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  looking  for  substantial  de¬ 
liveries,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
reds,  and  canners  are  expected  to 
speed  up  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
trade  outlets  within  the  next  fort¬ 
night. 

APPLES — New  York  State  can¬ 
ners  are  making  a  good  pack  of 
apples,  but  are  withholding  all 
sales  (save  on  memorandum  or¬ 
ders)  until  OPA  has  established 
ceilings  on  the  new  season’s  pack. 
Reports  from  the  Northwest,  how¬ 
ever,  indicate  a  scarcity  of  both 
apples  and  apple  sauce  from  can¬ 
ners  in  that  area. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  deliv¬ 
ery  picture  on  new  pack  peaches, 
insofar  as  the  commercial  trade  is 
concerned,  is  somewhat  less  than 
bright.  In  some  cases  canners 
will  be  unable  to  make  any  deliver¬ 
ies  against  commercial  contracts. 
Limited  deliveries  of  pears  are 
reaching  the  trade,  but  here  again 
allocations  are  quite  short.  Fruit 


cocktail  shipments  are  due  to  start 
coming  through,  but  the  forward¬ 
ing  position  on  cherries  is  not 
good.  The  pack  of  canned  fresh 
prunes  in  the  Northwest  is  report¬ 
ed  looking  better,  with  some  sup¬ 
plies  available.  Both  California 
and  Northwestern  berries  are  on 
the  short  side,  insofar  as  the 
canned  product  is  concerned,  and 
the  demand  for  the  frozen  product 
far  exceeds  the  supply. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Eastern  packers 
are  sold  out  on  blueberries,  and 
Eastern  raspberries  are  also  out 
of  the  picture.  .  .  .  Jobbers  are  still 
seeking  memorandum  commitments 
on  new  pack  grapefruit  juice  in 
Florida  and  Texas,  but  canners  are 
still  reluctant  to  talk  contracts. 
Current  reports  are  that  the  price 
ceiling  will  be  upped  by  OPA  on 
the  coming  pack  of  canned  citrus. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Better  Weather  Helping  Late  Crops — 
Workers  in  the  Vineyards — Tomato  Crop 
Larger  Than  Last  Year — Big  Increase  Over 
Former  Years — Larger  Dry  Bean  Crop — 
Pacific  Coast  Pea  Crop  Was  Good — Fruit 
Canning  Winding  Up — Green  Beans  Better 
in  Places — Fish  Doing  Their  Part — Much 

Brining  Being  Done — West  Coast  Notes. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  23,  1943. 

WEATHER  —  September  weather 
has  finally  come  around  to  true 
form  and  fall  crops  are  maturing 
rapidly.  This  month  is  usually  the 
warmest  of  the  year  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  but  cool 
weather  prevailed  during  the  first 
two  weeks  this  year,  slowing  up 
work  on  tomatoes,  beans  and  the 
few  varieties  of  fruits  still  receiv¬ 
ing  attention  at  the  hands  of  can¬ 
ners.  No  rain  has  fallen  so  far 
this  Fall  and  growers  have  been 
able  to  get  their  crops  to  market 
without  loss.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  harvesting  of  grapes  is 
in  full  swing  with  an  estimated 
force  of  70,000  workers  caring  for 
the  record  crop. 

TOMATOES — The  California  to¬ 
mato  crop  promises  to  be  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  recent  esti¬ 
mates  placing  it  at  about  830,000 
tons,  against  a  production  of 


slightly  less  than  800,000  tons  :.n  i 
1942.  During  the  ten-year  peri-  d  | 
immediately  preceding  1942  tae  ! 

yearly  average  was  373,200  tors.  ! 

During  this  period  the  average 
yield  per  acre  was  4.64  tons,  while 
indications  are  for  a  yield  of  more  i 
than  five  tons  per  acre  this  year, 
should  weather  conditions  continue 
favorable.  Anticipating  a  rush  as 
the  canning  peak  approaches,  can¬ 
ners  are  urging  all  who  have  ever 
worked  in  canneries  to  register  at 
once  with  the  U.  S.  Employment  | 
Office.  It  is  suggested  that  even  if 
they  are  now  working  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  they  may  be  given  tern-  j 
porary  work  transfers  to  save  the 
perishable  crop.  The  peak  of  the 
season  in  some  districts  is  expected 
to  be  reached  about  October  1.  In  ( 

some  places  where  the  labor  supply  j 

is  short  canners  have  already  | 

transformed  tomatoes  that  would 
ordinarily  have  been  packed  as 
standards  or  solid  pack  into  puree 
and  tomato  products.  The  general 
public  is  making  use  of  larger 
quantities  for  home  canning  than  ; 

ever  before,  and  frozen  food  pack-  j 

ers  are  likewise  using  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  tonnage,  relieving  the 
strain  somewhat  on  canners. 

DRY  BEANS — Harvesting  of  dry  j 
beans  is  well  under  way,  but  the 
movement  to  cleaners  and  ware¬ 
houses  is  still  largely  confined  to 
Limas,  Baby  Limas,  Small  White 
and  Pinks.  The  California  crop  is 
placed  at  5,558,000  bags,  or  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  million  more 
than  last  year.  Stocks  of  old  crop 
are  the  lightest  in  many  years  and 
canners,  back  in  the  market  again, 
are  having  marked  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  desired  supplies.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  growers  have  joined  to  sell 
their  new  crop  beans  direct  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  instead  of  to 
regular  distributors. 

PEAS — Figures  covering  the  pack 
of  peas  on  the  Pacific  Coast  havo 
not  been  released  as  yet,  but  somj 
members  of  the  trade  place  the  ou’  - 
put  close  to  six  million  cases.  Most 
of  this  would  come  from  Oregoi 
and  Washington.  Freezers  caret 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  cro  ) 
and  their  pack  was  much  large  ’ 
than  in  1943. 

FRUITS — The  fruit  canning  ser* 
son  may  be  considered  at  an  end  i  i 
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Ca!.fornia,  although  operations  are 
sti  under  way  in  a  few  plants  on 
pej  ches,  pears,  figs  and  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  Some  winter  pears  will  be 
pa(  c*d  again  this  season.  So  far 
but  lew  canners  have  brought  out 
pri(  s  on  their  lines  to  the  dis- 
tribi’.ting  trade,  but  these  are  to  be 
exp  cted  at  an  early  date.  Some 
havi  adopted  the  policy  of  alloting 
goo(is  to  buyers,  retaining  small 
stocks  for  emergency  purposes. 
This  makes  possible  a  second  allot¬ 
ment  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring  months. 

GKEEN  BEANS — The  commercial 
snap  bean  crop  for  California 
promises  to  be  below  that  of  last 
year,  when  it  amounted  to  about 
4,700  tons.  The  crop  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  1942.  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  making  good 
increases  in  the  size  of  packs,  while 
California  and  Utah  will  likely  fall 
short. 

FISH — Progress  of  the  salmon 
and  sardine  packs  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  being  watched  with  almost 
the  same  degree  of  interest  that 
the  stock  market  was  watched  in 
the  good  (?)  old  days.  Alaska  is 
making  a  splendid  showing  and  up 
to  September  4  a  total  of  5,298,316 
cases  had  been  packed.  Of  this 
quantity  1,967,921  cases  were  reds 
and  2,321,581  cases  were  pinks, 
with  the  rest  divided  among  chums, 
hoboes  and  kings. 

The  sardine  pack  is  also  coming 
along  in  good  shape  and  had 
reached  482,551  cases  by  Septem¬ 
ber  4  in  the  two  open  districts  in 
California.  This  is  more  than  dou¬ 


ble  the  pack  up  to  a  corresponding 
date  in  1942,  when  the  pack  was 
but  213,083  cases.  A  co-ordinated 
pilchard  production  plan  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  these  districts  and  fishing 
vessels  entering  either  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Monterey  harbors,  report 
to  the  port  supervisor  and  are  di¬ 
rected  to  deliver  catches  to  speci¬ 
fied  canneries. 

BRINING — Large  quantities  of 
corn,  peas  and  green  beans  have 
been  processed  in  brine  this  year  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  soup.  Canners  of 
soup  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
make  use  of  vegetables  in  No.  10 
cans  for  remanufacture  and  the  use 
of  frozen  vegetables  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  limited.  At  least  5,000  tons 
of  these  vegetables  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  have  been  salted  down 
in  barrels  and  most  of  this  will  be 
used  later  by  soup  manufacturers. 

LABOR — Canners  throughout  the 
Far  Western  area  have  managed  to 
weather  the  labor  shortage  fairly 
well,  but  it  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  real  test  is  being 
experienced  in  the  handling  of  to¬ 
matoes.  In  many  instances  help 
has  come  from  unexpected  sources, 
so  that  pack  figures  have  been 
boosted  upward,  despite  wartime 
conditions.  Utah  has  come  through 
with  flying  colors,  so  far,  although 
a  critical  labor  shortage  exists 
there.  Both  growers  and  canners 
have  had  aid  from  soldiers  from 
nearby  army  training  camps,  in¬ 
terned  Japanese  and  war  prison¬ 
ers.  In  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  soldier  help  has  also 
been  a  factor,  but  there  has  been 


little  or  no  aid  from  Japanese  or 
prisoners  of  war,  camps  for  hous¬ 
ing  these  being  located  far  from 
the  coast  and  farming  areas. 

WEST  COAST  NOTES 

SAN  MARTIN  CANNING  CO. — Consider¬ 
able  new  equipment  was  added  this  year 
to  the  plant  at  San  Martin,  Calif.,  and 
the  tomato  pack  is  expected  to  be  about 
double  that  of  last  year. 

THE  CALIFORNU  STATE  FOOD  AND  NU¬ 
TRITION  COMMITTEE,  named  by  Governor 
Earl  Warren  to  take  over  the  work  of 
the  State  Nutrition  Council,  met  recently 
at  San  Francisco.  After  going  over  the 
food  situation  in  California  the  commi’;- 
tee  passed  three  resolutions.  One  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  study  be  made  of  food 
distribution.  Another  urged  a  survey  of 
the  factors  which  limit  food  production 
and  methods  of  increasing  production. 
The  third  urged  decentralization  of  all 
Government  agencies  dealing  with  food. 
It  set  forth  that  in  California  food  pro¬ 
duction  is  on  a  12-month  basis  and  that 
planting  and  harvesting  do  not  coincide 
with  these  seasons  in  other  areas. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Production  Up — Prices  on  Shrimp  to  Fisher¬ 
men  Down — Output  Better  Than  in  Recent 
Years — Hurricane  Hampers  Operations — 
Shrimp  Prices. 

By  “Bayou” 

PRODUCTION,  CANNING  AND  PRICES 
— The  production  of  shrimp  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi  and  Texas  this 
past  week  was  greater  than  it  was 
the  previous  week,  but  there  were 
less  shrimp  and  crabs  produced  in 
Louisiana  this  past  week  than  the 
previous  one. 

Of  the  14,747  barrels  of  shrimp 
produced  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
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For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  ivith  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


The  Uivix'EJO  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Alabama  and  Texas  last  week,  the 
canneries  received  8,083  barrels 
and  the  raw  dealers  6,664. 

The  maximum  price  for  fresh 
shrimp  paid  to  the  fishermen  by 
the  OPA  went  into  effect  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1943,  and  means  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  action  was  taken  to  meet 
what  OPA  described  as  chaotic 
conditions  in  the  market,  with 
prices  running  away  to  an  extent 
that  processors  of  shrimp,  whose 
products  must  be  sold  under  pre¬ 
viously  established  ceiling,  were 
unable  to  buy  the  seafood  at  all. 
The  entire  catch  was  being  deliv¬ 
ered  instead  to  the  fresh  market  or 
raw  dealers. 

The  maximum  price  of  shrimp 
now  paid  the  fishermen  in  barrels 
of  210  pounds  is  $32  per  barrel  for 
shrimp  running  in  size  nine  to  the 
pound  and  under.  The  other  size 
shrimp  are  as  follows:  9  to  12  to 
the  pound  $28  per  barrel;  12  to  15, 
$24;  15  to  18,  $20;  18  to  25,  $17; 
26  to  39,  $14,  and  40  and  over,  $11 
per  barrel.  This  ceiling  price  on 
raw  material  should  enable  the 
canners  to  get  more  shrimp  than 
heretofore. 

The  canneries  operating  under 
the  Seafood  Inspection  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  reported  that  for  the  week 
ending  September  11,  1943,  they 
canned  34,066  cases  of  shrimp, 
which  brought  the  pack  so  far  this 
season  to  167,309  cases  of  shrimp 
as  compared  with  139,471  cases 
canned  during  the  same  period  last 
year  and  149,140  canned  the  year 
previous,  which  shows  that  the 
pack  so  far  this  year  is  running 
ahead  of  the  two  preceding  years 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue 
to  improve  in  production. 

There  has  been  a  hurricane  in 
the  Gulf  for  about  a  week,  which 
caused  rain,  strong  wind,  high 
tides  and  rough  waters  all  along 
this  section  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
the  fishermen  could  not  do  very 
much  fishing. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  in 
usual  wholesale  quantities  in  plain 
No.  1  standard  tins  as  reported  by 
Gulf  Coast  packers  is: 

Wet  Pack — $2.70  per  dozen  for 
Small;  $2.80  for  Medium;  $2.95 


for  Large,  and  $3.05  for  Jumbo, 
f.  o.  b.  point  of  production. 

Dry  Pack — $2.80  per  dozen  for 
Small;  $2.90  for  Medium;  $3.05 
for  Large,  and  $3.15  for  Jumbo, 
f.  o.  b.  point  of  production. 

OYSTERS — The  demand  for  fresh 
oysters  is  increasing  as  the  season 
advances,  but  there  will  not  be  any 
rush  for  the  bivalves  until  cold 
weather  sets  in,  because  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  oyster  consumers  seems 
to  be  guided  more  by  the  weather 
than  by  the  calendar,  and  it  takes 
temperature  of  about  60  degrees 
for  the  appetite  of  folks  to  get  keen 
for  oysters. 

No  canning  of  oysters  is  taking 
place  and  none  expected  until  about 
the  middle  of  November  or  when¬ 
ever  the  oysters  get  fat  and  the 
weather  cold,  because  these  are  the 
two  factors  that  control  oyster  can¬ 
ning  operations. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  the 
ray  oyster  dealers  that  there  will 
be  less  oysters  produced  this  year 
than  last  and  the  shortage  of  man¬ 
power  they  explain  will  be  the 
main  reason. 


NEW  SANITATION  AND  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE  CLEANING  DIGEST 

Concisely  reviewing  97  different,  es¬ 
sential  wartime  sanitation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  cleaning  operations  generally  per¬ 
formed  in  vegetable  canning,  fruit  pre¬ 
serving,  dehydrating,  quick  freeze  and 
other  food  processing  plants,  a  new  24- 
page  Digest  has  just  been  issued  by 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cleaning  and  germicidal 
materials. 

This  Digest,  it  is  reported,  marks  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  tech¬ 
nical  data  concerning  the  scope  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  cleaning  methods,  germicidal 
techniques,  descaling  procedures  and 
related  practices  in  food  plant  sanitation 
and  maintenance  work  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  such  a  complete  yet  concise 
form.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  practical 
data,  based  on  successful  experience  of 
food  plants  the  nation  over,  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  quality  control  to  prevent  product 
contamination  or  spoilage  loss,  expedit¬ 
ing  daily  clear-up  tasks,  conserving 
manpower  and  lengthening  equipment 
life. 

The  use  of  a  wide  range  of  alkaline 
and  acid  detergents  by  manual,  soaking, 
immersion  or  circulating  methods  for 
cleaning  aluminum,  stainless  steel.  Monel, 
nickel,  copper,  galvanized,  tinned  and 
glass-lined  mixing,  processing  and  han¬ 
dling  equipment  is  thoroughly  described. 


In  addition,  specific  formulae  and  diroc- 
tions  are  given  for  chlorine  germicidul 
treatment  of  equipment.  Supplementing 
all  this  data  is  information  on  descaling 
water-cooled,  steam-jacketed  and  water- 
circulating  equipment. 

Management  executives,  production  su¬ 
perintendents,  technologists,  plant  engi¬ 
neers  and  maintenance  men  may  secure 
free  copies  of  this  fact-filled  Digest  on 
request  to  Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  18F 
Thames  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


LOGAN  HEADS  CHAINS 

John  A.  Logan  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  which  met  recently  for  its 
10th  annual  convention  in  Chicago. 

Leon  E.  Fisher  of  the  Fisher  Grocery 
Company  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  corporate  chain 
group,  with  T.  P.  Cauley  of  the  Danahy- 
Faxon  Stores,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  again  chosen 
treasurer. 

New  vice  presidents  elected  by  NAFC 
are:  Glenn  A.  King,  U-Tot-Em  Stores, 
McKenzie,  Tenn.;  Rollin  J.  Reading, 
Quality  Cash  Stores,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  Perry  Shankle,  Hom-Ond  Food 
Stores,  San  Antonio. 

Arthur  O’Keefe,  president  of  First 
National  Stores,  has  been  elected  to  the 
chain’s  executive  committee,  succeeding 
C.  F.  Adams,  retired.  Also  named  to 
the  executive  committee  were  Robert 
Rasmussen,  National  Tea  Co.,  and  B.  C. 
Schilling,  Frank  C.  Schilling  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  while  the  following  were 
added  to  the  association’s  board  of 
directors:  A.  D.  Davis,  Winn  &  Lovett 
Grocery  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  H.  E. 
Butt,  "Texas  chain  operator,  and  Claude 
W.  Edwards,  Alpha  Beta  Markets,  Los 
Angeles. 

MARK-UP  REVISIONS 

Plans  for  a  series  of  national  and  re¬ 
gional  hearings  between  representatives 
of  the  food  distributing  trades  and  OPA 
to  consider  proposed  amendment  of  cur¬ 
rent  mark-up  regulations  affecting 
wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores,  and  re¬ 
tailers  were  revealed  this  week  by 
Maury  Levinson,  counsel  for  the  food 
section  of  OPA  in  Washington. 

The  hearings,  first  of  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  called  in  October,  will  study 
suggested  leveling  off  of  existing  mark¬ 
up  regulations,  tbe  subject  of  much  criti¬ 
cism  in  many  sections  of  the  trade. 

In  revealing  the  planned  hearings,  M  c. 
Levinson  told  the  convention  of  the 
Super  Market  Institute  in  New  York  of 
OPA’s  problem,  confronted  with  t*'e 
Presidential  hold-the-line  directive  <n 
the  one  hand,  and  the  parity  price  legi:^- 
lation  on  the  other.  He  intimated  rathor 
broadly  that  the  only  hope  the  food  dis¬ 
tributing  trades  may  hold  for  squee  e 
relief  must  rest  on  the  extent  to  which 
subsidies  are  made  operative  in  the  food 
trades. 
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CANNED  FOODS  CEILING  PRICES 


Dollars  and  cents  ceilings  at  the  canner  level  as  established 
by  ohe  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  respective  regulations 
as  stated.  All  prices  are  maximum,  per  dozen  cans,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  unless  otherwise  specified,  subject  to  customary  dis¬ 
counts  and  differentials  to  purchasers  of  different  classes. 


CANNED  CORN 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Whole  Grain,  all  varieties  Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

1.31 

1.886 

1.29 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.31 

1.26 

1.336 

1.24 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  .  6.80 

Cream  Style,  except  Ever  Gr.  and  Narrow  Gr. 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounee  vacuum  ... 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

No.  10  . . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  .... 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.086 

.94 

No.  10  . 

Cream  Style,  Evergreen 

.  6.30 

and  Narrow  Grain 

6.06 

6.40 

4.96 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

No.  10  . 

.  6.66 

6.30 

6.66 

6.20 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  ... 

.96 

1.086 

.94 

No.  10  . 

6.06 

6.40 

4.96 

Substandards :  2*8, 

10c ;  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen 

less  than 

maximum 

prices 

standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

Region  II — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  not  included  in 
Region  III. 

Region  III — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Southwestern  Idaho 
(Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omybee  Counties). 

Region  IV — All  States  not  included  in  Regions  I,  II,  and  III. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V 


Pane.  (A)  No.  2 .  1.326  1.30  1.226  1.26  1.276 

No.  .  1.776  1.76  1.676  1.70  1.726 

No.  JO  .  6.80  6.20  6.86  6.96  6.06 

Ex.  '^’4.  (B)  No.  2  1.126  1.10  1.026  1.06  1.076 

No  i  Vi  .  1.60  1.476  1.40  1.426  1.46 

No  iO  . 6.36  6.26  4.90  6.00  6.10 

Std.  -;)  No.  2 .  1.026  1.00  .926  .96  .976 

No  :  %  .  1.376  1.86  1.276  1.80  1.826 

No  ,0  .  4.86  4.76  4.40  4.60  4.60 

.  ostandards :  2’s,  10c;  2V^’s,  17Mic :  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 


Pric  for  standard  grade. 


■  '.vJon  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Com  -'eticut.  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  (all  of  the  State  of 
Pet'-  ivania  not  included  in  Region  II). 

■gion  II — Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Ohir  .'Centucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
low  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
i,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York, 
Cun  '  -rland,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties). 

'  gion  III — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Ni'  Jppi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

■-?Rion  IV — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Ari  -la,  and  Nevada. 

't''gion  V — Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

(MPR  806,  Amendment  2,  3-6-48) 


Florida  Texas  West  Coast 


Govt. 

Other 

Govt. 

Other 

Govt. 

Other 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Natural . 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17%  1.22% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.46 

2.66 

2.46 

2.66 

2.70 

2.80 

No.  10  . 

4.86 

6.00 

4.86 

6.00 

6.46 

6.60 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Natural.... 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12%  1.17% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.86 

2.46 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

4.66 

4.80 

4.66 

4.80 

6.26 

6.40 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Natural.... 

.97%  1.02% 

.97%  1.02% 

1.07%  1.12% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.26 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.46 

4.60 

4.46 

4.60 

6.06 

6.20 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Sweetened.... 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.16 

6.00 

6.16 

6.60 

6.76 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.66 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

4.80 

4.96 

4.80 

4.96 

6.40 

6.66 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.80 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.66 

2.66 

No.  10  . . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

6.20 

6.86 

CANNED  FISH 


OYSTERS  (MPR  328,  Amendment  1,  3-23-43) 


East  South  West  Coast 

Govt.  Other  Govt.  Other  (3ovt.  Other 

No.  1  Picnic,  7V^  oz .  3.36  .  3.36  ...... 

No.  2,  14  oz .  6.26  .  6.26  . . . 


SALMON 

(MPR  266, 

Amendment  2, 

7-13-48) 

Per  Case 

1  lb. 
Tall 

1  lb. 
Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

1  lb. 
Oval 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Oval 

%  lb. 
Flat 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R. 

G.R. 

17.60 

10.00 

RpH  . 

15.00 

16.50 

10.00 

...  14.00 

...  11.60 

12.30 

8.00 

6.20 

Pink 

...  8.00 

8.00 

6.60 

8.90 

...  7.60 

6.40 

...  15  00 

16.00 

11.00 

Puget  Sound 

Sockeye  . 

...  18.00 

19.00 

11.40 

6.40 

. 

. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER 


Chinook.  Fancy.. 

19.00 

20.60  . 

24.00  13.00 

16.00 

6.60 

16.00 

1760  . 

10.00 

6.20 

13.00 

1d  no 

.  ROO 

4.80 

10.00 

11  on 

6.40 

11.80 

liOO 

8.00 

6.20 

Steelheads  . 

16.00 

17.60  . 

.  10.00 

12.00 

6.20 

. .  13.40 

6.80 

Chums  . . 

7.60 

9.00  _ 

_  6.00 

SARDINES 


(MPR  184,  7-23-42) 


East 


(Per  case  f.o.b.  Portland,  Me.) 

Govt. 

Other 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Keyless, 

100  cans  . 

4.07 

4.47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Keyless, 

100  cans  . 

4.12 

4.62 

%  Oil,  Mustard  Key,  100  cans 

4.82 

6.22 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  100  cans 

4.87 

6.27 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Key,  Carton, 
100  cans  . 

6.07 

6.47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  Carton, 
100  cans  . 

6.12 

6.62 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,  48  cans.... 

4.07 

4.47 

94  Tomato,  Keyless,  48  cans . 

4.12 

4.62 

Central 
Govt.  Other 


West  Cocut 
Govt.  Other 


SHRIMP 

(MPR  311,  2-2-43) 

East  South 

Wet  Dry  Wet  Dry 

West  Coast 
Wet  Dry 

No.  1  Broken . 

Small  . 

Medium  . . . 

Large  . 

Jumbo  . 

Veined  Shrimp  add  60e  per  dos.  above  prices. 


2.46 

2.66 

2.70 

2.80 

2.80 

2.90 

2.96 

3.06 

3.06 

3.16 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 


(MPR-306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 


Region  I 

Region 

II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Variety 

No.  2  Can  No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  10 

No.  2  Can 

No.  1  : 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  303  Glass  Jar  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

Alaska 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.66 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.40 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.25 

1.226 

6.15 

1.26 

6.25 

Alaska 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.46 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.65 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.30 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

5.76 

1.125 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

Alaska 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66 

1.36 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.20 

6.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

5.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.10 

6.60 

Alaska 

No.  4  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.25 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.175 

6.90 

1.16 

6,76 

1.126 

6.65 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

5.25 

Alaska 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.125 

6.66 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.25 

1.025 

6.16 

1.06 

5.26 

Sweet 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.65 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.625 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.425 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.375 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.625 

7.65 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.225 

6.16 

1.225 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.425 

7.15 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.275 

6.40 

1.276 

6.40 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

5.90 

1.16 

5.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.126 

5.65 

Sweet 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.325 

6.66 

1.326 

6.65 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.15 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

5.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

5.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Sweet 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.225 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.125 

5.66 

1.126 

6.66 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.025 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Sweet 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.425 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.375 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.225 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.175 

6.90 

1.176 

5.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

5.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.075 

5.40 

1.076 

5.40 

Prince  of 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.425 

7.16 

1.425 

7.16 

Wales  & 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.225 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.175 

5.90 

1.176 

6.90 

Laxton 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

5.40 

1.06 

5.26 

1.025 

5.15 

1.026 

6.16 

Note — Substandard  prices ; 

:  2s  or  303  Glass 

Jars, 

10c : 

lO’s,  60c,  per 

dozen 

less  than  maximum  prices  for  standard  grade. 

Region 

I :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 

New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey, 

Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 

North  Carolina. 

Region 

II:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 

,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota 

1,  Kansas,  Missouri, 

Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 

Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Region 

III:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada, 

Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Region  IV :  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  GREEN 

AND  WAX  BEANS 

(MPR-306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

Region  I 

Region  11 

Region  HI 

Region  IV 

Region  V 

Region  VI 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Bush  Beans 

Pole  Beans 

Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  2  No.  2%  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2Vi  No.  10 

No.  2 

No.  2Vj  No.  10  No.  2  No.  2*^ 

No.  10  : 

No.  2 

No.  21^ 

No.  10  No.  2 

No.  2Vj 

:  No.  10 

Whole,  Regular  (Green  or  Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.65  2.225 

8.25 

1.80 

2.426  9.00 

1.676 

2.250 

8.36 

1.726 

2.325 

8.60 

1.70 

2.300 

8.50 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.55  2.100 

7.76 

1.70 

2.300  8.60 

1.676 

2.125 

7.86 

1.626 

2.200 

8.10 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.70 

2.300 

8.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.45  1.950 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160  8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.35 

1.526 

2.050 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.150 

8.00 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.50  2.025 

7.60 

1.66 

2.225  8.26 

1.625 

2.060 

7.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.65 

2.100 

7.76 

1.65 

2.225 

8.25 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.40  1.900 

7.00 

1.65 

2.100  7.76 

1.425 

1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.35 

1.46 

1.950 

7.25 

1.55 

2.100 

7.75 

C  or  Std. 

1.30  1.750 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960  7.26 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.375 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.45 

1.960 

7.25 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.40  1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100  7.76 

1.425 

1.926 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.45 

1.950 

7.26 

1.65 

2.100 

7.75 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.30  1.750 

6.60 

1.45 

1.960  7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.85 

1.35 

1.825 

6.76 

1.46 

1.950 

7.25 

C  or  Std. 

1.20  1.625 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825  6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.825 

6.75 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.30  1.750 

6.60 

1.45 

1.960  7.26 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.375 

1.860 

6.85 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.45 

1.950 

7.25 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.25  1.675 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.20  1.625 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825  6.76 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.275 

1.726 

6.35 

1.25 

1.676 

6.25 

1.36 

1.825 

6.75 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826  6.76 

1.225 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.35 

1.825 

6.75 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.750  6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

C  or  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

6.50 

1.25 

1.676  6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

5.60 

1.175 

1.675 

6.85 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6."5 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.35 

1.826  6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.275 

1.726 

6.35 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.826 

6.75 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176 

1.576 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6..':o 

C  or  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

5.60 

1.26 

1.676  6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

5.60 

1.176 

1.675 

5.86 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.75 

Cut  (Green  or  Wax)  (Tin) 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.45  1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160  8.00 

1.475 

2.000 

7.35 

1.625 

2.060 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.0) 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.35  1.825 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026  7.60 

1.376 

1.850 

6.85 

1.425 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.6) 

C  or  Std. 

1.25  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60  . 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.36  1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026  7.60 

1.375 

1.860 

6.85 

1.425 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.60 

2.026 

7.6  1 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26  1.676 

6.25 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.0  1 

C  or  Std. 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.6 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.26  1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900  7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.(  ) 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.20  1.626 

6.00 

1.35 

1.826  6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.35 

1.826 

6.' 

C  or  Std. 

1.15  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

5.86 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6. 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16  1.650 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6. 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10  1.476 

5.60 

1.26 

1.676  6.25 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.85 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6. 

C  or  Std. 

1.05  1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626  6.00 

1.076 

1.460 

6.36 

1.126 

1.626 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.625 

6.' 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16  1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760  6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

5.86 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.f 

B  or  Fix.  Std. 

1.10  1.475 

6.60 

1.25 

1.676  6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.7 

C  or  Std. 

1.05  1.426 

6.25 

1.20 

1.626  6.00 

1.076 

1.460 

6.35 

1.125 

1.625 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

6.( 

ReKion  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Region  II — New  York. 

Region  III — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flori. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Kentucky. 

Region  IV — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Region  V — Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all  of  Idaho  except  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  a  1 
Omyhee  Counties. 

Region  VI — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Washington,.  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties  in  Idaho. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE  •  September  27, 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

Ihere  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  unneeded 
equ.pment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for  you  to  turn  it  into  cash 
while  fulfilling  the  other  fellow’s  need.  Or  you  may  need  equip¬ 
ment  yourself,  or  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or 
need  help,  or  a  job.  Whatever  your  needs,  you  will  get  good 
results  from  an  Ad.  on  this  “Wanted  and  For  Sale”  page.  The 
rates,  per  insertion — Straight  reading,  no  display — one  to  three 
times  per  line  40c,  four  or  more  times  per  line  30c,  minimum 
charge  per  Ad.  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line, 
count  initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts  as  a 
full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name,  if  you  like. 
Forms  close  Wednesday  noon.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  160 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3,000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Continuous  Current  Generator  C.  L.  C.  25, 
Form  B,  Speed  750,  Volts  126,  Full  Load  126.  This  Generator 
in  very  good  mechanical  shape.  Leon  C.  Bulow,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin  Chapman  6-hole  Juice  Filler;  Kiefer 
Rotary  Gear  Visco  Filler,  good  for  gallons  and  No.  10  tins; 
Sterling  Model  ID  Dicers,  for  %"  and  cubes;  Ermold  & 
World  Jar  &  Bottle  Labelers;  Burt  Can  Labelers;  Case  Sealing 
Units;  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  50  gal.  &  150  gal.;  Aluminum 
Jacketed  Kettle,  100  gal.;  Nickel  Jacketed  Kettle,  100  gal.; 
Stain'ess  Steel  Storage  Tanks,  750  &  1000  gal.  What  have  you 
for  sale?  Machinery  &  Equipment  Corp.,  59  E.  4th  St.,  New 
York  :5,  N.  Y. 


CONVERTING  TO  BOTTLES?— Rebuilt  World  and  Liquid 
semi  end  full  Automatic  Labelers,  Ermold  6-wide  Multiple  Au- 
tom;  (!  Labeler;  C.  C.  &  S.  and  Adriance  Crowners;  U.  S.  Elgin 
and  yars  Fillers;  Several  large  Bottle  Pasteurizers  and  Wash¬ 
ers;  so  large  stock  other  used  and  rebuilt  canners  equipment. 
Chai  s  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  3080  Main  St.,  Buffalo-14,  N.  Y. 


F*  SALE — Used  guaranteed  Scales  and  Crushers,  no 
pri"  y  needed.  Also  new  Motor  Truck  Scales,  Vibrating 
Scr(  and  Crushers.  Immediate  delivery.  Bonded  Scale  Co., 
Ilep  OT,  Columbus  7,  Ohio. 


1  SALE — 3  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  Model 

invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  Corn  Cutter;  1  Peerless  10- 
\a!  Syruper;  1  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster  No.  4;  1  Harris 
Ho'  1  Sprague  Handpack  Filler  No.  2;  1  Ayars  Cut  Green 
Be;  Filler;  1  Monitor  Tomato  Soaker;  2  Steam  Engines.  The 
ab(.  are  in  good  shape  and  reasonably  priced.  Adv.  4364,  The 
Cai  ig  Trade. 


“CONSOLIDATED,”  serving  American  Industry  for  Over 
25  Years — For  Sale:  Retorts;  Filters;  Mixers;  Fillers;  Ex¬ 
tractors;  Cappers;  Crowners;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper 
Cooking  Kettles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc. 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — One  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Press  com¬ 
plete  with  Hammer  Mill.  Prefer  Number  6-C  or  8-C.  Must  be 
in  A  No.  1  condition  and  complete.  Adv.  4362,  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — We  are  in  immediate  need  for  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel,  Aluminum  or  Copper  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Re¬ 
torts;  Filter  Presses;  Labeling  Machines,  and  Packaging  Equip¬ 
ment.  Adv.  4363,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 800  pounds  Red  Cored  Chantenay  Carrot  Seed, 
70%  germination  test  at  $3.50  per  pound.  Adv.  4361,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — East  Central  Illinois  canning  location  for  corn 
and  tomatoes,  plenty  of  acreage  available  another  year,  private 
water  well,  brick  smoke  stack,  two  150  HP  H.R.T.  Boilers,  Rex’ 
Stacker  and  other  miscellaneous  corn  machinery  on  premises; 
one  frame  and  one  brick  building,  approximately  15,000  square 
feet  floor  space;  priced  to  sell.  Adv.  4360,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Boiled  Cider,  Filtered  or  Unfiltered;  Honey; 
Damson  Plums — Fresh,  in  carlots;  Pickles,  or  any  sizes  in  Salt 
Stock;  also  Frozen  Fruits,  Berries  or  Vegetables,  in  any  size 
container  for  manufacturing  trade  or  frozen  food  distributors; 
also  other  canned  foods  in  carlots,  any  items  in  Fruits  or  Vege¬ 
tables,  any  sizes.  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Brokers,  Distributors  or  Investors  looking  for  an  opportunity: 
Two  men  with  many  years  executive  and  practical  food  indus¬ 
tries  experience  require  additional  capital  to  start  large  freezing 
and  canning  plant  in  district  that  can  produce  unlimited  acre¬ 
age;  peas,  corn,  spinach,  lima  beans,  string  beans,  and  many 
other  vegetables.  Now  producing  cherries,  peaches,  apricots 
and  some  berries.  Growers  want  to  increase  planted  acreage. 
Exceptional  opportunity.  Adv.  4359,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent.  Well  established  food  plant 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  aggressive  man  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit  packing.  Permanent  position,  excellent  salary. 
State  age,  draft  status,  experience  in  detail  first  letter.  Adv. 
4348,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Maintenance  Foreman,  with  detailed  experience 
on  fruit  canning  equipment.  Eastern  food  manufacturer  offers 
permanent  position  with  wonderful  salary  opportunities.  In 
first  letter  give  age,  list  of  previous  employers,  draft  status. 
Adv.  4349,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


September  27,  1  ‘43 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Letty:  Why  don’t  you  wear  that  beautiful  underwear  you  Tot 
I'.st  Christmas? 

Betty:  Oh,  I’m  saving  that  for  a  windy  day. 


Patron:  This  isn’t  a  portrait  of  me,  it’s  a  picture  of 
Westchester  roadhouse.  What’s  the  idea? 

Artist:  Don’t  get  excited.  I  strive  for  the  natural — yo  're 
inside  getting  a  drink. 

Patron:  Well,  I’ll  pay  you  when  I  come  out. 


Judge:  Guilty  or  not  guilty  of  this  charge  of  murder? 
Pri.soner:  None  of  yer  business! 

Judge:  Thirty  days — contempt  of  court. 


T  MODERN  f 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Doctor — “I  don’t  like  to  mention  it,  but  that  check  you  gave 
me  has  come  back.” 

Patient — “Well,  that  sure  is  funny,  Doc,  so  did  my  lumbago.” 

“Poor  Sarah;  she  landed  in  jail  for  having  her  dress  on 
backwards.” 

“Why,  they  can’t  put  her  in  jail  for  that.” 

“Ah,  yes,  but  they  did ;  it  was  her  evening  dress.” 

A  busy  man  was  using  the  telephone.  “I  want  Murray  Hill 
double-two-  double-two,”  he  said. 

“Two-two,  two-two,”  replied  the  exchange  girl,  reproachfully. 

“All  right,”  said  the  man,  patiently,  “but  right  now  just  get 
me  the  number — I’ll  play  train  with  you  later.” 

“Is  that  dog  of  yours  smart?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  so!  I  was  going  out  with  him  yesteivlay 
and  I  stopped  and  said:  ‘Towser,  we  have  forgotten  something!’ 
And  I’m  darned  if  he  didn’t  sit  down  and  scratch  his  head  to  see 
if  he  could  think  what  it  was.” 


It  was  a  tense  moment,  then  suddenly  the  student  pilot  saw 
one  wing  disappear,  and  his  face  went  white.  Immediately,  the 
other  one  went,  and  he  grew  frantic. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Captain,”  he  yelled,  looking  down  at  his 
own  bare  plate,  “can’t  you  at  least  leave  me  a  drumstick?” 


SMILE  AWHILE 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  sood  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminatins  clogsing  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  B%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

VTe  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCIiAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

‘'The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE,  /.  MARYLAND 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


An  explorer  was  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  just 
before  he  started  on  a  long  journey  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking  and  in  his  conclud¬ 
ing  remarks  he  said: 

“I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  wishes  regarding  my  welfare 
on  this  dangerous  journey;  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  when 
I  am  far  away,  surrounded  by  ugly  grinning  savage  faces,  I 
shall  certainly  think  of  you.” 

Two  colored  boys  were  having  an  argument  over  a  game  of 
cards. 

“Ma  three  aces  win,”  said  one. 

“Brother,”  said  the  other,  “ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yo’  dishon¬ 
esty?  Ah  only  dealt  you  two  aces.” 

Our  editor  tells  of  the  fastest  nag  in  the  world,  a  filly  so  fast 
she  once  led  the  field  by  two  lengths  at  the  quarter,  ten  at  the 
half,  foaled  a  colt  at  the  three-quarter,  and  finished  twenty 
lengths  ahead,  the  colt  running  second. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


agents  for  Machinery  Mira. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-nyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-nyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  r\.obins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclan -Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
^ishohn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
rood  i.achinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COR..},  Cooking. 

Berlin  hapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^Ishoi'  i-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  ’ '  ichinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  I.-.'-gsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  '  bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CON  EYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlii,  '  h^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^Isl  'm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  .  .chinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Niag.  Filter  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Pnr  ■.}  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  r-irbins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CC>M-'EYOB  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  WUe. 


Berl:; 

Chle, 

U  Pc 
A.  K. 


'  'h^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
m-I^der  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
'9  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

'  obins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CC;  :  EYOBS,  Hydraulic. 

Berh:!  >~:hmpman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
aus.-r  m-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch»man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-nyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Phllipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Mtlmore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  VHs. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Ma^inery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  iL  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


SEWAGE  DUPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Comply,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company.  Berlin.  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falte,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H,  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Phllipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Oilman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hie  United  Co..  Westminster.  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chraman  Company,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Im.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  BerUa,  Wis. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Faus,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  uie.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  CUT^^NIS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Urtited  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HOSs liinS  AND 
Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Weatminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch»man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
CSilsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nlagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rojrina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Qiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Soott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin.  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


HTOLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  HamacheK  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Rol^s  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHEBS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machhiery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berhn  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

^ars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlhi,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch»man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company.  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Inmanapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg.  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^ttmore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  R^ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co  ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTaiZER. 

INSECnCIDES,  Dusts.  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Inmanapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varletfes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Go.,  (^icago.  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEEDS.  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Ccnn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  C  m 
Northrup,  King  6  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  H.  V^oodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

U.  S.  Rubber  C^.,  New  York  City 
SUGAR.  DEXTROSE. 

Com  I’roducts  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  ill. 
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When  lima  beans  are  harvested, 
considerable  amounts  of  sand, 
ground,  weeds,  and  dirt  are 
brought  to  the  viners,  even  though 
considerable  care  has  been  taken 
in  cultivating  the  fields  and  har« 
vesting  the  crop .  The  advisability 
of  removing  this  dirt  from  the 
bushes  before  feeding  them  into 
viners  has  been  recognized  for 
years. 


Hamachek  Rotary  Dirty  Removers  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  many  lima 
bean  packers  consider  them  a  necessity. 


MACHINE  CO. 

WAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Eittbli'shtd  1880  •  Incorporate  d* 1924 

EEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


*  Far-Sightedness 


Operating  American  canning  plants  are  many  men 
of  vision — men  whose  planning  made  possible  the  great 
contribution  that  canners  are  now  making  in  the  Fight  for 
Freedom. 

When  peace  has  come,  great  responsibilities  await  American 
canners — to  help  feed  a  world  short  of  food  because  of  years 
devoted  to  destruction  at  the  expense  of  food  production — 
to  satisfy  army-trained  appetites — to  help  provide  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet  that  meets  the  standards  of  Uncle  Sam’s  nutrition 
program.  Plan  now  for  the  Modern  machinery  necessary  to 
meet  the  higher  requirements  of  this  great  future. 


Speeds  up  quality 
packs  of  specialty 
products  such  as 
cut,  diced,  sliced, 
shoe-string  or 
French  Style  and 
mixed  vegetables, 
sliced  fruits,  olives 
and  practically  all 
specialty  canning 
products. 


These  New  Automatic 
Accessories  and  Attachments 

Greatly  save  labor  and  simplify  fill¬ 
ing  operations:  .Automatic  Filling 
Hopper;  Rotary  Brushing  .Attach¬ 
ment;  Packer-Brincr;  Vibrating  Can 
Track. 


Write  FMC  Engineers  for  advice  on  your  prob¬ 
lems —  and  send  for  our  Catalog  of  complete 
modern  equipment  for  all  canned  goods. 


.  ...  for  growing  seed  beans  and  peas.  In 
those  broad  stretches  of  fertile,  high  altitude 
lands,  plant  diseases  are  rare. 

Days  during  which  the  sun  does  not  shine 
are  few  indeed.  Irrigation  provides  moisture 
control,  both  in  time  and  quantity. 

Western  grown  seed  peas  and  beans  pro¬ 
duce  better  crops  than  those  grown  else¬ 
where.  Both  trade  and  government  experi¬ 
ence  confirms  this  statement. 

All  Rogers  Bros,  peas  and  beans  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Idaho  and  a  few  other  western 
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308  W.  WASNINOTON  ST. 


CHICA60,  ILLINOIS 


PEAS 


SWEET  CORN 


BEA  IS 


